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yiev) of Great Britain^^Mimner of thinking in 
England — Privileges and Liberty of the Nation — 
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TH E iflan4 of Great Britain is fo different 
from aQ the other ftates of Europe, in the 
form of its government^ its laws, its coftoms, its 
Dianoers, and the mode of thinking and of ading 
Vol. I. , B idoptcd 
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adopted by its inhabitants, that it feems rather to 
belong to fome other globe than that on which 
we live. The contraft is uncommonly ftriking 
when one pafles dire£Uy from France to England. 
On that occafion a ilranger imagines himfelf 
tranfported to another planet, the voyage is fo 
Ihort, and performed in fuch a fmall fpacc of time. 

No country in the world ought more to inter- 
eft the philofophical obferver than that kingdom, 
of which fo much is faid and fo little underftood. 
This indeed will be always the opinion of every 
impartial man, who has reiided there fufficiently 
long to learn the language of the country, and ac- 
quire the knowledge nece/Tary to form a proper 
q>inion. 

The uncomnK)n revolution that has taken place 
in England within the two laft centuries, in the 
manners, the feiences and the arts, in commerce, 
religion, and above all in the political conflitution, 
is worthy of exciting the greateft aftonilhmcnt. 
Notwithftanding the ancient privileges which the 
nation acquired with great difficulty, and which 
even in barbarous times alTumed the name of 
liberty, the government was ftill tyrannical. Of 
this the hiftory of the reign of Henry VIII^ and 
of the cruel Mary his daughter, will furnilh the 

moft 
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moft incontedable proofs. However) In more 
profperous times^ they pafled rapidly from the 
extreme of oppreflion to the moft unbridled Iw 
berty in both civil and religious affairs. It is out 
of the bofom of this independence that thofe 
charaders arife whofe originality fe much far- 
prifes us. A rich Englilhman, and in general every - 
inhabitant of that fortunate ifland, knows no 
other reftraint on his condu£t than the laws, and 
his own inclination.— If he does not infringe on 
the jurifprudencc of his country, he is entirely 
mafler of his own >ftions. From thence proceed 
thofe numerous follies, and thofe extravagancies, 
at which the nations ailiong whom they are un- 
known feem fo much (hocked, for want of being 
able to inveftigate the caufe, which would make 
them rather aftoniflied that they are not more nu« 
merous. The opinion of the world, fo formidable in 
other countries, is there difregarded. Nobody 
confults any thing but his own judgment ; and 
ihey all defpife the fcntiments^ of thofe from 
whom they have nothing either to hope or to fear. 

There, as every where clfe, they faugh at a ridi* 
culous perfon, but they treat him with a great deal 
of indulgence ; and they do not efteem a gentleman 
lefs on account of his oddity, provided he hurts 
no one ^ for it is one of the particular features of 
B 2 an 
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an £ngH(hman*s charafier, never iolofe iig^t of the 
laws of his country. I ihall hereafter fbew^ by 
means of the mofl remarkable example^ the in- 
fluence that this has on the national character. 

The En^lifh have adopted in their literature 
this liberty, or rather this propriety of thinking 
and of a^mg ; and it is to this that we are in- 
debted for fo many bold fyftems^ fo many fpirited 
and ufeful truths, with which their philofophen 
and madiematicians have enriched human nature. 
From thence alfo proceed that daring flight of 
genius, and thofe new paths which their hiftorians 
and their poets have opened, and with which they 
have as it w^ere enlargec) the world of ideas. 

That country lias fo many attra£taom, that no 
;ftranger ever remains there any time without 
being attached to it by fome fecret charm : there 
are two things, however, firft necefiary ; the one, 
that he (hould underfland £ngli(h ; and the other, 
that Jieibould have plenty of money, to enable 
him to live comfortably in a country where every 
thing is dear. He will then, whatever may be 
his tafte, his a|ge, or his manner of thinking, find 
every thing necefiary to his fatisfadion. This 
charm extends .to all conditions, from the higheft 
to the moft wretched. During the refidence of 

the 
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the prcfent king of Denmark in France, all the 
arts were employed to amufe him : they made 
entertainroentt for him hitherto unknown ; they 
even illumiaated the forefts, to give him the plea- 
fure of the chace by torch-light. Every witty 
cxpreflion which he faid, or did not fay, became 
at once the fubjed and the burthen of fome new 
fong. In one word, the nation ftrove on hh 
account to metamorphofe Paris into an Ely- 
fium. Neverthelefs London, where he enjoyed 
none of thefe pleafures, where no one, not even 
a common failor, gave the wall to him, appeared 
much more charming. 

It IS proved by more than one example, Aat 
thofe of xthe moft dlftinguiflied rank are not 
always forry to feel that they are but men. 
A powerful prince of the Empire, who was 
too confcious of his high birth to deign ever to 
forget it, happening to vifit England, found the 
Britons treat him with lefs refped than he ha8 
experienced from his own fubjeAs. He began at 
firft to complain J but rcflcfting that it was ontf 
what he had a right to expe£l, he ended by jok- 
ing at the circumftance ; and although he had 
not afterwards any more occafion to be pleafed 
with the attentions of the court than with the 
B 3 pclkencft 
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politenefs of the people, this did not prevent 
him from fiill thinking that his ftay was agree- 
able. 

The Englifli themfelves know fo well how to 
appreciate the blef&ngs enjoyed in their native 
country, that thofe malefafiors who conceive the 
ilighteft hope of cfcaping from puniihment, ra- 
ther choofe to be expofed to the perils attend- 
ant on a criminal procefs than to expatriate 
themfelves. Exile is, in their eyes, a fpecies of 
death little lets dreadful than a violent end ; for 
one always fees, at their public executions, 
wretches who might have eafily efcaped by 
flight. 

Notwithftanding that this country differs in fo 
many reipefts from all others, and, according to 
the opinion of Montefquieu, is blefled .with a 
more perfcd government than any other ; yet it 
fo happens that its excellence is little known, nay 
is often abufed, even by thofe who pafs for 
philofophers. From hence proceed thofe fooliih 
doubts concerning the preference of an abfolute 
monarchy, or a limited one like that of Great 
Britain. I envy not any man thofe chains which 
he glories in : by comparifon they may appear 
light, and even honourable i but he muft furely 

not 
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not only be unjuft, but even mad, who wiflies, by 
means of fophiftry, to raifc the condition of tke 
ftibje<5l of a monarchy above that of an Englifli- 
man^ 

Whoever will take the trouble to read the 
aftoniihll)^ aftions^ recounted in this Vork, when 
I treat of the conftitution, the laws, and tbi 
general welfare, will then perhaps ceafe to think 
the following fpeech of the nabob of Arcot 
hyperbolical,, on introducing colonel Smith . to 
die vidbrious foubah^ of the Decan : *^ Great 
<^ prince I receive my prefent : it is a warrior 
•• with whom I give you the friendfhip of the 
*< Englifh^ who are a nation of kings !" 

A German philofopher, of whom I (hall here* 
after make mention, gives this excellent defmi* 
tion of political liberty : ** I call that ftate free," 
fays he, ** where there is no greater reftraint on 
^< human adions, than what is abfolutely necef- 
** fary for the prefcrvation of the commonwealth ; 
*«^ a ftate where nothing is regulated with par- 
<^ tiality, but by general acquiefcence, and with 
<* the full view of augmenting the general good ; 
« a ftate which, in the privileges of any indivi- 
*« dual or any condition, has no refpcfk but for 
^* the moft diftinguiflied merit; a ftate, in ono 
B 4 " word. 
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•* word, wBerg the greatift powers can at once dif-^ 
^* play tbemfihesy and aff in eoncert.** I (hall 
prove, by incontefiable faAs, that all this is 
more peculiar to Eogland than any other coun- 
try. 

Notwlthftanding the inteftiae diflenfioni inevi- 
table in a republic, and which even appear neceflary 
to its prefervatioDyfince, furnifhing food to thede- 
mocratrcal fpirit, they keep the ftate in health by 
giving it life and aAivity ^ notwithftanding the 
unhappy ilTue of the American war ; notwith- 
landing the enoroMut debt and devouring luxury 
of the nation ; in fine, notwlthftanding all the 
vices and iinperfeSions which arc the unhappy 
lot of human nature ; the people of England ftill 
poflefs a felicity worthy to be envied, and of 
which perhaps other nations ckn fcarcc have a 
conception : fo difficult it is, in living under the 
mildeft yoke, to form juft ideas of a national li- 
berty grounded on the rights of humanity. 

Nothing ever appeared more jocular to the 
Englifh than that paiTage in the manifefto of 
France, publifhcd at the beginning of the laft 
war, where it is faid, ** that the moft chriflianr 
•* king found himfclf under the neceffity of pro- 
** tefting the Americans, whofc liberty and prhU 

*« leges 
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•* hgis had been attacked** In their anfwer, th« 
minifiry did not teftify a fmall fhare of aftonifli- 
Jnenr, that they (hould make ufe of expreilions 
in France which could not in that kingdom be 
iuiderftood% 

It is a truth which, will not admit of doubt,, 
that no poliflied nation was ever fo free as the 
£ngli(h are at this day ; and thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the confiitutioQ of ancient and 
modem kingdoms will not hefitate to fubfcribe 
to this opinion. We cannot but pardon his 
patriotifm, when a Dutchman or a Swifs flatters^ 
himfelf with pofleiHng as much liberty as an 
Englifliman. A fuccinA account of Britifh li- 
berty, by affording a comparifon,^ will render my 
argument apparent. 

Without mentioning the great number o€ 
franchifes and immunities of every kind, which 
the great charter and many favourable revolui- 
tions have at difierent times procured to the na- 
tion^ we may arrange the rights of the people an« 
iier fix clafles, viz. 

The Liberty of the Prcfs,! 
The Ibbeas Corpus Ad^,, 
Public Courts ©f Juftice,, 

Bs The 
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The Trial by Jury, 

The Right of being reprcfcntcd In Parliament, 

The Privilege of Public Rcmonilrancef . 



IIBBRTY OF THE PRESS. 

It is with great reafon that the Englifh boaft 
of the liberty of the prefs, and regard it as 
the palladium or fafe-guard of their civil liberty* 
^t is true that it is often abufed by the publi- 
cation of foolifli pafquinades, and iliameful li- 
bels 5 but this inconvenience is amply indemni- 
fied by the immenfe advantages produced fronr 
it*. , 

The moft hardened ftrvant of th« crown, wha 
in the cabinet and in parliament blufhes not to 
propofe the moft pernicious plans, and who 
knows how to endure with the utmoft coolnefi 
the moft outrageous contradiftions and feproaches, 
is ftopped in the midft of his audacious enter- 
prifes by the public voice. Hitherto no Englilh 

• I mtifl fay, to the honour of our country, that, ex- 
cept England, there is no other kingdom in the world 
where an hoi\pft man may write fo many bold truthsj 
and difcover fo many abufes, as in Germany. 

minifter 
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miniftcr has dared to forget or defpife this voice. 
It is this which oftea renders his bad defigM > 
abortive, and deftroys his bcft concerted projedls. . 

The liberty of the prels is alfo* favourable to ' 
thofe popular affemblies fb neceffary in a free 
ftate;,for the newfpapers inform the puWic of 
the time, the place, and generally the objeft of 
tbofe meetings, which they dcitail in a particular 
manner to the whole nation. In them every 
one enjoys the moft entire liberty of fpeech ; 
the members of parliament thcmfelvcs, who often ' 
go to them, fometimes find matters better dif- 
culTed there thaa in 'either houfe of parliament. . 
The ftatefman whofe meafures have been dif- 
approved, and the minifter who has been difinilTcd, 
there find a free accefs j there they employ their 
friends and their credit, and bring ail the arts 
they are mailers of into play to gain the^oplcto.) 
their interefts. 

Without ihe liberty of the prcfs, it would have 
been impoffible for a flate in which the king is 
the difpofer of all the offices, dignities, and in a 
manner of all the riches of the country, to have 
maintained its independence fo long. The moft 
infignificant attempt of a miniftcr, which in its 
remotcft > confcquence gives an appearance of a 
3.6 dcfign 
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dcfign on the national liberty, immediately fcts 
the nation in movement ^ the people become 
clamorous j the miniftcr trembles, and the pro- 
}cdL is abandoned. ~ If the public were lefs atten* 
tive to trifles, the crown would foori extend its 
prerogative^jmd at laft infenfibly arrive at the end 
which it aims at— abfolute power* 



HABEAS COHPUS ACT. 

This flickers the loweft fubjea in the ftate 
from oppreflioD. By means of this, neither the 
minifter, nor even the king himfelf, can keep any 
Englifhman in prifon if the caufe of his deten* 
tion is not ailigned in a few days ; it alTo pro- 
vides that he fliall be produced before fome pub- 
lic tribunal, face to face with his accufen By 
its means, one of the toweft of the people is per- 
fe^y fecure againft the greateft grandee in the 
(late, although he niay be aided by the fovereign 
authority. Can there be a greater contraft, than 
betwixt this a£l and the famous lettifes de-cachet, 
of which the minifters of France were hitherto 
lb prodigal ? It was fufficient to have ofiended 
the under clerk of fome ftatefman, to have 
been fent to the Bafitle and buried alive. If we 
nay believe Lioguet, this infernal cuftom is flil! 

in 
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in vogue. This lingular man, during his firft 
vifit to England, tortured his genius to abufe in 
his Annals the liberty enjoyed by the Engliih. 
Now better inftruded in the fchod of the Baftile, 
*he thinks differently, and regards England as the 
moft iacred afylum. He publicly deplores his 
foolifli patriotiGn, and affures us in this Journal 
that .his cure is radical. 

By means of the hiftory of Wilkes, in part 
forgotten, and in part unknown in Germany^ 
I fhall hereafter (hew the great adTantages of the 
^ in queftion. 



PUBLIC COURTS OF JUSTICJB. 

Thefe are a nece/Tary appendage to a free (late. 
In ancient Greece and Rome, all fuits and pro- 
ceffes were difcufled and determined in public. 
In fuch a fituation it is difficult to be evidently 
unjuft, when the auditory confifts of a whole 
people, who obferve the flighteft aAioq and cen- 
fure the leaft improper word« There never was 
any judge but the decemvir Appius, fo auda- 
cious as to bully a whole nation, and become 
guilty of an open injuftice. 

During the procefs againft the duchefs of 

Kingfton 
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KingfloQ in 17779 a circutnftance occurred which 
clearly demonftrates the excellence of a public 
triaU This lady being the wife of a peer of- 
the realm, was confequently tried before the* 
Houfe of Lords. All the peers of England were 
her judges, under the diredion of a lord high 
fleward named for that purpofe by the king, his 
dignity ending with the trial. The theatre of 
this auguft fcene was Weftminfter-hall, whofe 
4>acious imrlofure was not fuffiqient for the crowd 
of fpcftators. The principal evidence on the fide- 
of the ducbefs was a bed-ridden old man, whom> 
it was impoflable to carry out of his chamber.. 
However, the depofition of this man was fo fa- 
vourable to the ducbefs, that it was indifpen- 
fably neceffary towards the gaining of her caufe. . 
What was to be done ? She demanded of her* 
judges, that they would pleafe to appoint a ju- 
dicial deputation to receive his teftimony at hif ^ 
own houfe. This was indeed a favour uncommon - 
in England : it appeared, however, fo equitable to 
a number of the peers, that they were about to • 
make a decree to that purpofe. 

The carl of Mansfield, lord chief juftic^ of 
England, a man, who to the eloquence of Cicero 
unites the moft profound knowledge of the laws • 
4>f bis country, feeing the intention of the houfe, . 

rofe 
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K)fe from his feat. After havidg informed them 
that it was his with to allow to the accufed 
all proper meatis of juftification, he painted in 
the moft lively colours the prejudicial confe- 
qucnces of fuch an illegal favour ; he obfervcd, 
that a precedent }ike this, the authority of Vfhich 
is always fo powerful in the Englifti courts of law, 
would induce and even oblige them to confent to 
fimilar demands ; that, in all procefles of great 
importance, there are fick witnejQTes who wiih to 
be privately examined ; and would it not be eafy, 
added he, to deceive or feduce a (mall number of 
men entrufled with fuch a commiffion, or even 
perhaps to procure the ele£lion to fall on a chofen 
few ? He ended by faying, that this innovation 
would open the door to venality and fedudion ; 
that it would give a mortal ftroke to the national 
liberty ; that it would endanger the right of pro- 
perty fo facredJn this iiland, and even the lives 
of their fellow citizens. 

To comprehend the force of this reafoning it it 
neceflary to obferve, that in all the Englifti courts 
of juftice the ftntcnce almoft entirely depends 
on the depofition of witneffes, and that the oral 
teftimony of one fingle evidence is of more avail 
than a thoufand documents. The fpeech of lord 
MaMsfield made the moft lively imprciEon on 

his 
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bis audience. Thofc of the peers who were the 
mofl zealous friends of the duchefs immediately 
defifted from their demand, and her eloquent de- 
fenders became filent. Was not this an inter- 
cfting fcene to a pbilofophical obferveri 



TRIAL BY JURY. 

Twelve fwom citizens, yih6m they call a jurjr^ 
give judgment in all the courts of juftice. Thej 
adually acquit or condemn. It is true,, they are 
af&fted by one or more judges, whofe bufinefs it 
is to hear the witnelfes, take care of the legality 
of the procedure, fum up the evidence, and pro*- 
nounce the fentence according tathe tenor of the 
law» Befides this, to prevent the inconvenience 
that muft naturally arife from the pretended cri«- 
minaPs being dragged before a court of juftice 
on flight fufpicions, every accufation is firft ex- 
amined by a grand jury, whofe decifion either 
annihilates or continues the procefs. The petty 
juries, who give a final fentence,, muft be unanU 
raous, and are (hut up in a chamber until they 
bring in their verdi£t : on the other hand^ the 
proceedings of the grand jury are regulated by a 
plurality of voices. If one of the twelve jury« 
men dies, after the arraignment and before the 
convidion of the fuppofed criminal, he is im- 
mediately 
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mediately releafed, becavrfe no peribn can be tried 
twice for the fame ofBrnce. 

The great impartiality of the Englifh courts 
of juftice is interwoven with the very conftitu- 
tion of the government. Never has the moft 
powerful minifter, however great his authority, 
or however profligate his condufl, attempted to 
bid defiance to the laws. Whatever may be his 
power, and however numerous his adherents, if 
he but attempt to opprefs the leaft of his fellow- 
citizens, a procefs will immediately iflue againft 
him, and he will be obliged to appear before the 
judges in perfon. Whoever knows the value of 
fuch an ineftimable privilege, will not ^1 to acU 
mire the adminiftration of juftice in England^ 
which can never indeed be imitated but in a ftate 
equally free. 

Every inhabitant houfe-keeper^ at the end of 
two years, is obliged to undertake in his turn 
certain parochial employments gratis, and is alfo 
to ferve on juries. Foreigners, although they 
have not been naturalized, are likewife liable to 
thefe offices as well as the natives. The twelve 
necelTary for the determination of any procefs, 
are chofen out of a very large number; which 
renders intrigues impoffible i and indeed there has 

been 



been no example of an attempt bf this kmd, B^ , 
thefe means, the trials are at once quick and im* 
partial. Linguet himfel^ who before he fmarted 
for his patriotiliB, bad undertaken the talk of re. 
viling every thing in England^ was forced againft 
his own inclination to pay to thefe juridical cuf*^ 
toms the tribute of his admiration. In a crimi<- 
nal irlH, if the accufed be a foreigner, the jury 
is compofed of fix Englifhmen and fix foreigners^ 
whofe names are communicated to him before 
handy to the end that he may be enabled to re- 
jedty without explaining^, hia reafons, any of them 
whom he fuljpe£ls to be his enemies. 

. Nothing is more aftonilhing than the mildnefs 
and humanity with which criminals are hero 
treated, whether they be thieves, murderers, orin* 
cendiaries. Even if their guilt is evident, the bar,, 
the jury, and Ihe judges, all feem to confpire for 
their acquittal. They fearch the indidment for 
&me trifling fault that may render it equivocal y 
a falfe furname, an indeterminate date, a fingle 
letter omitted ; all thefe are fatal to the procefs,. 
and will immediately put an end to it. The coun- 
fel defend the culprit with zeal, and the witnefles 
againfl hinor are queflioned with much flri£tnefs,. 
and fometimes with much feverity. His own 
confef&on is never demanded, and he can be con- 

viaed. 
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yi£led by the evidence of credible witncffa 
alone. It is repugnant to human nature to fee a 
man bear teftimony againft himfelf j and thi» 
philofbphical maxim affords a ftrange contraft to 
the pra&ice of thofe tribunals of which torture is 
the grand refource. When all the evidence k 
ended^ it is permitted the accufed to make his 
defence; and the greateft attention is paid to every 
thing he fays. If be is found guilty^ a judge 
announces to him the puniihment which the law 
u^Siida on his offence, in a fpeech whkh, fo far 
from being compo&d of reproachful and reviling 
words^ is generally filled with tender and compaf- 
fionate expreffio&s. 

Colonel de la Mothe, the French fpy, executed 
at London in 1782, who in his own country had 
been confidered as a defpicable wretch, was not a 
litjtle furprifed at the indulgence he experienced 
here. They fent to him while in prifon the 
heads of the accufation, that he might have time 
to prepare an anfwer. The moft celebrated ad- 
vocates undertook his defence without any fee. 
He received a lift of the jury who were to try 
him J and, in a word, he was treated in fuch a 
manner as if the public welfare was interefted ia 
his prefervation. The prefiding judge, after hav- 
ing with great mildnefs Hated the caret whicli 

the 
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the laws had (hewn to bis fituation, ended witb 
thefc words : ** It is thus, fir, that you have 
^' been ufed in a country, where you had no 
** right to expeft the leaft favour: but fach are 
** the cuftoms of a people whofe deareft intercfts 
•* you have attempted to invade." Are not fuch 
examples fufEcient to deftroy thofe vulgar pre- 
judices, by which we arc taught to believe that 
the manners of the Engliih are barbarous ? Thic 
is not the aft of a few individuals, but of a iia«^ 
tion, difplayed in its conftitution, its manners, its 
vfages, and its laws. Whoever fearches into 
fads, and examines them with attention, mufr 
perceive the fuperiority of the laws of England.. 

thi jtlght of being repress ntrd is 
parliament; 

Every freeholder, ppflefled of the annua^ rent 
of forty (hillings per annum, has a right to vote 
at the eledlion of the members of parliament for 
his own county. This right, however, is not 
always founded on the fame claim, in the cities 
and boroughs. In fome of them, every proprietor 
of a houfe has a vote ; in others, only the mem- 
bers of the corporation.- Some are allowed to 
nkme reprefentatives without pofTef&ng any land ; 
^t all. The two univerficies of Oxford and 

Cam« 
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Cambridge poffeft this privilege^ merdy from 
the rc{pc£k that the nation pays to leaFDing -and 
the fciences. 

The means of corruption give the court great 
influence at general elections : however, the laft 
king could not prevent the patriotic party from 
making the moft efficadous laws againfl: this 
fhamefutl abufe, which is ftill continued with im- 
punity. For example, the candidate goes among 
the eledors, buys all kinds of trifles, and pays for 
them very dearly ; for inftance, five guineas have 
been given for a whiftle, a fowl, &c. &c. The 
Ihop- keepers know what this fignifies, pocket the 
money, ^nd give their votes in return. As this 
is entirely a matter of fpeculation, it often hap* 
pens that the-candidate wafted prodigious fums in 
vain, when the influence of his rival happens to 
be greater than his own. Fordyce the famous 
banker expended 3Q,ooo U in an attempt of fhts 
kind; and then^ imagining that injuftice had been 
dene him, iiad the folly to embark in a procefs 
equally expenfive, 4n confequence of which 
many hundreds of the inhabitants were fent to 
London to appear as evidence. This fecond at- 
tempt, however, had the fame fate as thefirft, 
' and did not a litde contribute to his total ruin. 
The regard in which a member of parliament is 

held 
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held there, and his influence on public affairs, 
more cfpecially if he poffeffcs eloquence— that 
eloquence which leads to the firft offices of the 
ftate— have fuch powerful attradions to an Eng- 
lilhman, that they induce him to make aftonifh'- 
ing efforts to obtain a place in the fenate of his 
cotntry. One of the principal reafons of modem 
venality proceeds from the great number of na« 
bobs, who, on their return frMi India, attempt 
at any price to purchafc a feat in parliament) and 
this is alfo the caufe of the impunity which they 
experience, for the enormous crimes committed 
in that part of the world. 

There cannot be a more aftonifhing contraft 
between any two civilized nations, than that 
with refpeft to Italy and England. The Italians 
celebrate almoft every day in the year a religi- 
ous holiday; the EngUfh, a political feftival. 
The latter is as little known in Italy, as the 
former in England. Nothing is more common 
, in that ifland than meetings, proceffions, and 
other teftimonies of public joy, which intereft in 
a very lively manner all thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the reafons of them ; but the fineft 
and moil extraordinary of all is, without contra* 
didion, a general eleAion. One may then be* 
N 3; hdd 
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liold'tlie fame fcenes which were exhibited in 
ancient Rome, when the people chofe their nevr 
magiftrates. Thofe of the very firft rank, who 
hy their wealth and their talents deferve to be 
reckoned among the chief perfons in the ftatc» 
go about foliciting the meaneft of the people for 
their votes — The handfome duchefs of Devon- 
ihire herfelf was not alhamed to entreat the loweft 
Ihopkcepers in Weftminftdr, in behalf of Mr. 
Fox. That charming lady's motive was not to 
oblige this unquiet and turbulent ftatefman, but 
to plcafc the prince of Wales, who intercfted 
himfelf in his eledion. 

The appointed day being arrived, all the elec- 
tors ailemble in bodies, and range themfelves un- 
der their refpe£tive colours. The candidates 
walk in proceilion, accompanied by a crowd of 
their friends, and the different parties are dif- 
tinguifhed from each other by the ribbands worn 
in their hats. Before each are carried colours, 
on which the name of the candidate and his de- 
vice are painted. Thefe proceffions, confifting 
of fome thoufands of men, and which, in Lon- 
don in particular, have always a hundred thou- 
fand fpe£lators, are made without the afiiftance 
of armed foldiers, or the officers of juflice, the 
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prefence of whom is regarded as indifpcnfable ia 
other countries and who, for the moft party do 
more ill than good. 

The candidates having afcended a kind of am^ 
phitheatre, covered with tapeftry, and ere6led on 
purpofe,. harangue the people as the Roman ora- 
tors did formerly in the forum. After this 
the names of the eleftors are regiflered without . 
diftindion of rank or age^ and a majority of their 
votes determines the de£lion of him whOf by his 
new dignity^ is empowered to watch over the 
interefts and fafety of the ftate, and to enaft or 
annul the laws of bis country. On thefe occa- 
fions^ however great the tumult may be among a 
people who enjoy fo much liberty, there very fel- 
dom happens any fcrious affray, fo much diffe- 
rence is there between a people accuftomed to 
abandon themfelves entirely, and without fear, to 
the impulfe of their own breafts, and thofe un- 
fortunate men, who, bending under the yoke of 
a frightful defpotifm, fall into the moft guilty ex- 
cels the moment that they perceive their chains 
either broken or relaxed. One neither perceives 
' the glittering of Jwords or of piftds in the politi- 
^ cal lifts of the Englifh, "however great the ani- 
'^^ mofity of the combatants. 
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The choice being ma^e, the victorious ctn« 
didate is. brought to his own hoafe id triumph* 
On his eleiftion Mr. Fox^ in tllufiofi to his (np* 
port from the fair fex, dedicated a banner to them 
with this motto, " Sacnd toftmali ptari§ufm*^ 

I myfelf was prefent, and never beheld a fpec- 
tacle which affected me fo much, or which, in 
iny opinion, was capable of coaveying to the 
human mind fuch a noble degree of energy. A 
celebrated French author, who was alfo there, ob- 
fcrves, <* My fatisfadion was complete, when I 
^^ recolleded that this univerfal homage was paid 
** to a limple individual, without dignities and 
•* without power, fupported only by his own 
^* courage, his own zeal, and the attachment of 
^* his friends j that the fame map, the objefl: of 
*^ this cavalcade and of thefe honours, thus re- 
•* compenfed for his fervices to the people, and 
*^ his oppofition to the minifters of the crown^ 
«« would^ in every other country, have groaned 
** under perfecutibns ; that he would, perhaps, 
'^ have terminated his life in a dungeon ; that 
*^ in place of this pomp, which feemed to elevate 
<« him above mortality,'an arbitrary order would 
^< have precipitated him, with the greateft igno- 
*^ miny, into the abyffes of a Baftilc or a Spandau, 
*< or exiled him into diedcfcrt» of Siberia, What 
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**ii Idfon ! How truly does it juftify the pride 
^« of Englilhmon ! How well docs it excufe that 
<* preference which fo many great men have even 
^ iavoluntariiy fiven tothek conftitution above 
*«allothersr 

It is a certain fa&, that thofe eIe£lion8 greatlj 
augment the haughtinefs of the Englifli, and in- 
Ipire them with U^ ideas of equality. I was 
-witnefs, at a conteft for the town ^f Ncwcaftle, to 
a very lingular circumftance. Two candidates 
iiad offered themfelves for this place: the one was 
the friend and relation of the late duke of Nor- 
thumberland, who went there on purpofe to aflift 
him} and engage the peopfle in his interells : the 
•other v\ras patronized by a merchant of London* 
of the name of Smith, who had acquired a for- 
tune of 10O9O00K in the coal-trade, and had a 
conlider^le intereft among the inhabitants. The 
duke of Northumberland, who, bclides the ad- 
vantages of his Tank and fortune, had alfo occu- 
pied fome of the moft diftinguilhed lituations in 
the ftate, <lid not imagine that fudh a man could 
oppofe him virith any probability of fuccefs. 
However, on his arrival at Newcaftle he was 
jbon convinced of his miftake. In confequence 
of this he fent for Mr. Smith, who obferved, that 
lie had no faurmeis wi^ the duke^ and that his 
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%rSLce iHuft wait upon him* The duke ada- 
ally co^BipIiedy and faid, that if he would al«-' 
low his relation to reprefent the borough, his 
friend fhould be returned for a town in the 
neighbourhood that was entirely at his own diC* 
pofal. Smith upon this roughly refufed his 
grace's propofition, faying, ^' I have promifed 
** my friend that he fhall -reprefent this place, 
<^ and no others and I am not in the habits of 
** breaking my word/' " Very well," replied 
the duke, ^ it only remains that we ihould try 
^< our ftrength," and immediately departed. In 
£ne, each uied his utmoft e£Forts ; but the coal- 
merchant's candidate was eleSed in fpite of adl 
the intereft of the lord lieutenant of the county, 
whofe little credit became the fubjcft of ridi* 
cale. 

In regard to parliament, the great abufe con* 
fiAs in the inequality of the reprefentation of the 
people in the Houfe of Commons. Venality 
cxifts but in a fmaU degree in the great cities, and 
48 but of little confequcnce. What man is able 
to corrupt an almoft innumerable crowd, who live 
at their eafe, who are as rich, and oftentimes 
more fo, than the candidates who folicit them i 
It was a projeft truly patriotic, and well worthy 
of the fon of the great William Pitt, to attempt 
C 2 are- 
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a reformation in regard to the little boroughs. Is 
it not the height of folly to behold towns which 
have 40,000 inhabitantSi and fometimts even 
more, without a iingle noember, while a fe^ 
miferable hamlets have a reprefentation equal 
to the moil confiderable cities ? London, which 
ought to fend forty members, fends only four. 
Mancheder, Birmingham, and a great number of 
other places whofe manufaftures and commerce 
render England fo flourifliing, fend not even one. 
This fcbcme of Mr. Pitt, which tended to fbp- 
portthc political cohftitution of his country, then 
^n the brink of ruin, ^was evidently dieted by 
the greatcft propriety. Lord North and his col- 
kagoes, however, oppofed him: for corrttption ' 
would have been annihilated, and all their power 
bad this fatal fyftem for its bafis. As long as the 
fovereign does not feek to extend the privileges of 
ifte crown fo as 10 infringe on the conftitutiou, 
this reformation can never do him any hurt. Dur- 
ing the glorious adminiflration of the inmiprtal 
'Chatham, he nefver had recourse to minillerial 
authority or the tricks of office ; he fconidd the 
«m of mfloeACe and cormptidn. 
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FRlVlLEGE OF PUBLIC REMONSTRANCES. 

In the year 1775, the king wiihed that a cri- 
minal condemned to death fhoald not fuflFer at 
Tyburn, but be executed out of town, and be- 
fore the very houfe where he had committed the 
burglary. His majefty's defire was notified ac- 
cordingly by the fircretary of ftate to the fl)erlffs 
of the county of Middlcfex, In M other coun- 
tries, they would have regarded with mere indif- 
ference the place where the culprit was to have 
been executed j but they thvnlc difFerently in 
England. The (heriflFs refufcd to obey. An 
order drawn up with more precifion had not a 
better efFeft; on the contrary, they prefented an 
humble remonftrance to the- king, wherein they 
gave the moft folid reafons for their difobedience. 
They faid, among other things^ that if the place; 
of punKhraent was changed at pleafure, this would 
by and by projduce an abufe which would fap the 
fundamental laws of the realm.- Thefe execu- 
tions might be made, fomelimes in town, fome- 
times in the country ; in a public place, in this 
or that ftreet, and*at Jaft even in a houfe; from 
whence it would happen, that they might foon 
C 3 ceafe 
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ccafe to be p\iblic, a circumftance fo ncceffary m 
a free country. The (heriffs accordingly perfifted 
In their rcfufal, and therr conduft well dcfcrved 
the thanks of the whole nation. 



They are deceived who imagine that the fitua- 
tion of a king of England is difagreeable : on the 
contrary, if it were ever poffible that a crown 
could confer happinefs on the wearer, ^ foverergn 
of England, tfhefo inclines y may enjoy this advan- 
tage in a peculiar manner. He pofleffes great 
and extraordinary privileges ; indeed, the chief 
niagiftrate of no free people, either ancient or 
modern, ever had fuch extend ve rights. With- 
out appealing to remote times, tet us onty men- 
tion the ftadtholders of Holland, the predeceflbrs 
of the prefent king of Sweden, and the fovereigns 
of Poland ; with thefe let us compare an Englifh 
monarch, and we (hall immediately perceive the 
difference. 

He is empowered, without confulting his 
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parliament, fo contraft alliances, to declare warj 
and to make peace j to receive and appoint 
ambailadors and miniftcrs, and to cnlift troops r 
he can aflemble parliament when he plcafcs, pro- 
rogue it, appoint the place for it to meet in, and 
even diflblve' it entirely. All nevir laws muft 
have his fandion : rf they have been acceded to 
by both the other branches of the Tegrflature, the 
refufal of his confent immediately annihilatca 
them ; nor is it neceflary that he fhould aiiign 
any reaTon for his condu<Sl. He poifefTes the ex^ 
dulive privilege of appointing the officers by fca 
and land ; the magiilrates, the minifters, the 
^dges o£ the crown ; the archbifhops, bifhops, 
and other ecclefiaftics : he can ennoble; grant a 
pardon to criminals ; found univerCties, colIegeF^. 
hofpitals, and eftablilh fairs; be has the fole priri^ 
lege of iiTuing proclamations : he is the guardian 
of all the fools in the kingdom, and he inherit! 
the eftates of all thofe who die without heirs% 
All the wrecks of which the owners arc un« 
known belong to him, as well as the land left 
by the receding of the ocean. He can cnadf^ 
ccclefiaftical laws, cftablifh ceremonies for tlie 
church, convoke provincial and national, fynods^ 
&c. When a king of England is contented^witk 
the peaceable eiyoyment of thefe eminent ad van^ 
C 4 ^*g5%. 
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tageS} l!<^ithout trenching on tboTe of the nation, 
he may entirely confide in the adminiftration of 
his minifters, who arc anfwcrablc for every thing. 
•^ That the king can do no wrongs** is a maxim 
among the Englilh minifters. 

As the attacks upon ttiem are almoft always 
accompanied with the moft poignant perfonali- 
ties, it is evident that a great portion of 
phlegm is in this country one of the greateft 
virtues, in a minifter. Lord North poffeffed thia 
in an eminent degree. During his long admini- 
ftration he feem^ to have adopted the principle of 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France : •« Let 
•* them fpeak as long as they allow us to a£l.'* 
It i« affcrted, that a party in oppofition to 
the court is abfolutely neceflary in the £ng<^ 
lifh parliament: thi? is what made the cele- 
brated Sir Robert Walpolc affirm, *« That if 
•* fuch a party had not been already formed, he 
** would have raifed one with the public money." 

The leaft perfonal offence offered to the king, 
is high treafon. He himfelf is fo little bound 
down in the exercife of his prerogative, that, 
without confulting any one, he can appoint a - 
common failor to be lord high admiral of £ng* 
land, and tranflate a country curate to the fee of 
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Canterbury. B«t if the power of the fovereign 
k unbounded in doing good, on the other haad 
it is ftridly limited as to evil. He dares not, 
without infringing the laws, irommand one of his 
poftillions to be chaftHed. Neither can he tack' 
conditions to the favours which he grants; nor 
add to the quantum of punifliment which he 
orders to be inflidled. 

This line of demarcation is without doubt the 
groundwork of the conftitution. The fovereign, 
having^ the executive power in his own hands,, 
can apply to the management of public affairs 
both with celerity and difpatch, and exhibit a 
falutary uniformity in the excrcife of the laws* 
When we compare with this the flownefs anrf 
prolixity with which other free ftates manage, 
their affairs, we (hall perceive the numerous ad- 
vantages refulting from fuch a conftitution. 

At no. period fince the Revolution, have To 
many and fuch fuccefsful attempts been made in 
favour of the prerogative as during the prefent 
reign. From the commencement of lord North's* 
adminiftration, till his difmiffion in 1782, the 
parliament was entirely governed by the crown, 
and every propofition of the minifter confirmed 
by a decided majority. Such a conftant acqui* 
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e^rence on ihe part of the Commons, and tkat 
too at a time when the people were difcontented,, 
U a circumftance unexampled in their hiftory*. 
The cbarafler of the fovereign was the folc capfe 
of this. It is alfo probable^ that it was a trait 
<^ this lingular charader which feldocn occurs 
in a fubjefl, and ftlU lefs freqjaentLy on a throne^ 
that gave fo lord Bute fucb an afcendency over 
him. This nobjeman, who at the beginning of 
the prefect reign was placed at the head of af- 
fairs, is, perhaps , the fole caufe of all the misfor- 
tunes which have happened to England for thefc 
laft twenty years^ 

Without being either generous er attached to* 
wealth, the king has neverthelefs a decided aver- 
fion to luxury. No fovcreign in Europe is fo* 
byiy lodged, keeps ib poor a table, or facrifices* 
lb little to his pleafures*. The oeconomy of the- 
court is fuch, that I myfelf was prefent at a 
ball at St. Jattics's, when the apartments were 
lighted with tallow candles, which for a long; 
time have been banifhed from all the genteel 
boufes in London* 

With a revenue of 900,000!. fierling per 
annum, which belongs to the civil lift, to^ which 
n^y be added 300,000 1. arifing from his foreign 
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<fominion5 and other contingencies, one may bo 
tempted to imagine that the king poflfcifes iro- 
menfc treafures ^, notwithftanding he feems^ 
from time to time, to be overwhelmed with 
debts, which the parliament is obliged to pay. 
Behold then that enigma explained, without 
which it would have been neceilary to have added, 
t commentary^ . 

Lord North adopted the plan of the earl of' 
Bute, and, during eleven years of a fhameful ad- 
miniftration, precipitated his country, from the 
flourifhing ilate in which he found it, into the 
ijnhappy condition in which it ftill languifbes, 
TljiisiUtefmah. is .not eminent for his eloquence^, 
and far led for the greatnefs of.hi&defigns; but 
he excels in little artifices, and tatdms peculiarly 
calculated for intrigue. By meana of thefe he 
at l^ft governed the pariiament, and realised bis . 
own.projeiSis of ambition*. He was feconded in . 
all his fchpmes by the other miniflers, who were 
in every point of- view, worthy of their chief. , 
Who has not heard of a Germaine, branded and 
difliQnourcd by a cpuncil. of .war„ a Sandwich,,, 

• ' Certaini circ\|Hiftancea have occanred fincc th* • 
publication of the original, which fully conErm the con* 
je£luj:et gf M, d' Archeahoiz^ 
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a Higbj, and many others, wh0re real cbaraters 
the king alcxie feemed to be unacquainted with ^ 
A writer of fomc cdcbrity has attempted to in- 
Yeftigate the reafons, and has narrated a number 
of lingular anecdotes to explain thecaufeof the 
reciprocal averfion that now exifts between the 
king, and lord Nortli, It is, however, unneceffary 
to fearch for the fecret and extraordinary reafona 
of an enmity , of which the motives are fo per- 
ceptible. 

The king for a long time imagined that he at 
laft poffefled in his lordfhip a miniftcr who was 
attached to his interefts; and I>e could not be pcr- 
fuaded to the contrary, (b long as his lordfhip was 
at the head of aiFairs : he was, however, fcarcely 
difmiffed, when his majefty received the moft con- 
vincing proofs cf his venal adminiftration. The 
efteem which the fevereign had till that moment 
entertained for him, immediately changed to con^- 
tempt J and this change was the more infupport- 
able to the ex-minifter, as he had received hopes 
that he might one day be again admitted into 
power. On this he immediately threw off his 
difguife, and {hewed himfelf, as it were for the 
firft time, in his own proper form. 

The idea of liberty, and the confcioufncfe. of 

prpteftioa 
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protcaion Trom the laws, are tlie rcafons why 
the people in general teftify bqt little refpeft for 
their fuperiors, and even for thofe in the highefi: 
offices, unlefs they have acquired their affections 
1^ affable and popular manners. That perfe<£fc, 
equality, with which nature has fornied mankind^ 
n apparent in all the words and a<Slions of thefe 
proud iflandera ; neither dignities nor riches are 
able to efface it. The very majefly of the throne 
is not always fufficiently refpefted. The Englilh 
coniider the fovereign as only the firft niagif^rate 
in their fervicc. 

The nobility, who in all other countries clain* 
refpe<a and fubniiiEon from. their inferiors/ dare 
not form fuch pretenfioris there. The fpirit 
of liberty, which that clafs of men fuck in with, 
their very milk, teaches them to regard all the 
privileges of their fellow fubjeCts as facred. 

No minifter (notwithftanding the very caprices 
of fuch men often decide in other countries the 
fate of a whole nation), no grandee of the king- 
dom, will pretend to make any of the populace 
give way to him in the ftreet ; and, notwith^ 
ftanding this, they every day walk through the 
moft crowded parts of the metropolis, where they 
find themfclves fplaftied, fqueezed, and elbowed, 
3 , with- 
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wHtout having the Icaft wifli to complain. The 
vamcft EngHihman will convcrfe freely with the 
loweft of his feUow* citizens ; he will take part in 
their diverfions^ and as in England they do not 
meafure the difference of conditions by our fcalc^. 
it is not at all unufual to fee two perfons quarrel* 
ling, between whofe fituations in life there is the. 
greateft difparity^ . 

It is truei that thbfe of the firft rank' in- thet 
ftate have occafion for the good offices of th&. 
lowed of its members, to enable them to realizcr 
their ambitious hopes ; and it is not at all rare^ . 
at the eleSion of members of parMkment, to fee. 
the poorefl citizens receive letters from the mofli 
iliuftrious candidates, in whicb'tkeir votes^are re-, 
quelled wilh th&utraoflf oMequioufnels; and whem 
they have yielded to thefe foliciutionsy they arc i 
always fure of receiving others exprefiive o£ 
thanks. Have we not lately beheld theduchels of- 
DevonQiire beftowing. her gold. and her kiifes ^for 
this pturpofe f that very duchefs^. of whom thci 
celebrated Angelica Kauffinan has faid, that fhe. 
looks fo like one of the graces, as to realize ia.. 
her own perfon all the idjfas o£ the moft fetvid.. 
imagination. 

This affc£iation of popuJawty, which fo mucb 

aftonlfhei 
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aftoolfiieff firangens proceeds fropi the very na* 
ture of the conflitution of a free fiate. The 
Greeks and the Romans experienced the fame 
while their republics fubfifted. Does it not pro*** 
ceed from this, thai the nobility of England are 
the moft intelligent In Europe ? They converfe 
familiarly with men of learning and artifts, and 
recompenfe their labours in the moft generous 
manner. But that which rendeni them the moft 
worthy of praife, is the noble manner in which 
they fupport their difgrace at court : on thefe 
occafions the zeal and attachment of their friends^ 
inftead of being diminifhed, feems to be redoubled i 
and fo far from lofing them with the favour of 
the fovereign, they teftify greater efteem and^ at- 
tachment than before. It was thus that lord 
Chatham, who was obliged to refign when the pre** 
&nt king mounted the throne, was almoft idolized 
by the people, who efteemed.and loved him be- 
fore he loft hts place. His portrait was ptaeed 
. in every houfe as a tutelary divinity ; "the ftreets, 
the tavernsy the coffee-houfes,. and the tea^ 
gardens were called after his name, and the 
eye of every paflenger was ftruck with in- 
fcriptiotts hi honour of diis great benefactor to 
the nation. 

The £ngli(h in general form a quite di^erent 
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idea of honour and infamy firom other Europeans. 
A man who is arrefted and imprifon^d does not 
experience any infult on that account^ nor is the 
fainily of a criminal who has been put to death, 
ever rendered infamous. TTic laft duke of Lan- 
cafier but one, efpoufed the daughter of an 
oftler ; (he furvived him for fome years w«h the 
title of duchefs dowager. The honour of the 
duke was not impeached on this accx)unt, and the 
duchefs continued to frequent court like any. 
other lady of quality. A man of diftindion re* 
tbrts one infult by another, and pardons it with* 
out either being revenged, or fighting with the 
perfon who infuhs him. The late duke of Bed- 
ford, after having occupied the firft (ituations in 
the ftate, was unmercifully horfe- whipped at a 
horfe-ra.ce *. Nevcrthelefs, this did not prevent 

• George II. was but imperfcftly acquainted with the 
Englilh language. Having received a letter from admiral 
Sir Edward Hawke, after his celebrated viftory over the 
French fleet, in which he informed his maje'fty, in the 
blunt but exprelTive language of a Britifh tar, that he had 
given the enemy a **"d«.cbbing ;" the king requefted 
of lord Cheftcrfield that he would explain the meaning 
of the word. The witty earl, at this qucliion, pointing; 
to the duke of Bedford, whofe eneihy he was, gravely 
alTured his majefty, that no man in the kingdom could 
better fatisfy his curiofity in regard to that article than 
his grace. 

him 
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hicn in 1762- from being appointed ambaifador 
extraordinary to the court of France, where he 
figncd the famous peace of Verfailles. The po- 
pulace among us, who polTefs a very different 
idea of honour, would not fcruple to aflcrt that 
this manner of thinking proceeds from a want 
of delicacy, and a prevalence of rude and • favagc 
manners. The philofopher, on the contrary, 
who is able to difcovei^ amqng the Englifli a 
high degree of this very delicacyi who finds it: 
carried even to the higheft pitch of perfection,, 
and who difcovers no tincture of rudenefs in the 
manners of this enlightened people — ^the philo- 
fopher, I fay, will, like them, view the laws of 
honour in a different light. 

Every fubjeft in a monarchy trembles on ac- 
count of the mofl trifling circ^roflancer The 
moft indifferent a£lion, a fingle word, fometimes 
even a fuppofition, are fufficient to deprive the 
miferable wretch of his fubfillence ; nay, it often 
cofts him kis fortune, fometimes his life. Upon 
the leaft of thefe events the welfare and exifl- 
cnce of a family depend : they, thereforej afFeft 
an uncommon refinement in manners; and 
from thence it happens, that the moft ridi- 
culous prejudices often regulate the laws of 

that 
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that phantom to which they give the name 
oS honour. 



But in a repubiic, where thcfe id^as Ibfc a 
great deal of their force, where the citizen is 
ignorant of a thoufand confideration^ of which 
the fubjcift of a monarchy never dares to^ lofe 
fight; — in a republic this is entirely different. 
It is to the Greeks and the Romans that I (hall 
appeal : at a time when their civilization was 
at the higheft degree of perfcdHon, they thought 
exaAly on that fubje£l as the people of England* 
do at the prefent day. 

The Epglifti look on hypocriiy as the moftp 
defpicable of all vices ; and from this proceeds- 
that boldnefs of (peecb^ which, If not foftened 
a little by the.choice of expreflions,: would paf& 
. for rudenefs. It is to ^cir excellent conftitu* 
tion that they owe a franknefs of chara&er which i» 
at once fo rare and fo ineftimable, and which^ 
among them, is generally accompanied with aa 
tinfhaken courage and a determined refolution» 
It is not uncommon to hear expreflions both in 
their courts of juftice and. in parliament, for which 
one would be tempted to imagine that the party 
attacked could never be revenged but by the' blood 

of 
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of his advcrfary : thefe circumftanccs, hawcvcfy 
;ire icMom attended with unhappy confequences. 
How, indeed, could the parliament of Eng- 
land cxift without this ? The ftranger who 
thinks that thefe falUes are blameable, has 
furely never rcfleftcd on the nature of a frec^fc- 
nate, where the ufcful muft necefiarily be pre- 
ferred to the agreeable ; where they do not meet 
to hear cold and fornuil fpecches dictated by 
cufiom ; and where it is impoflible for the true 
patriot, whofe foul is filled with the importance 
of the fubjeft, to moderate his eloquence, and 
confine himfelf within the uncafy (hackles of a fer- 
vile complaifance^ 

One of the moft violent of thefe parliamen* 
tary orators is captain Luttrell, a younger bro- 
ther of the duchefs of Cumberland. This for- 
getfulnefs of all the lawsof politenefs was fa com- 
mon to him, that, in a fpeech in the year 1777, 
he concluded by wifbing^ that all kinds of bar- 
barous and cruel tortures, which are the difgrace 
of nations where they are ftil] pra£lifed, might be 
introduced into England, becaufe lord North 
could not then efcape the wheel ; and it would 
be, added he, *^ a real plcafure for me to fee his 
** bones broken by the hands of the cxecu- 
** tioner/' Lord North, who was prefont, rofc 

with 
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vrith his ufual coolncfs, and contented himfelC^ 
faying, with a figh, ** that he had better feize 
*< the prefent opportunity of fpeaking, before he 
** ftiould be put to the rack/' 

This fame Mr. Luttrell, the rery next year, 
was engaged in a new quarrel with lord George 
Germaine. This nobleman, who after the battle 
of Minden had been diftionourcd by the fcn- 
tence of a court-martial, knew fo well how td 
procure again the favour of the then govern- 
ment, that, unhappily for his country, he was ap- 
pointed to a place in the miniftry, and formed' 
that ridiculous plan of operations for general 
Burgoyne, which occafioned the lofs of all his 
army at Saratoga. Luttrell reproached him in 
full parliament with having been declared infa- 
- mous 5 affertcd that he had behaved, during the 
German war, with all the cowardice of a woman ; 
and accompanied thefc reproaches with Co many 
acrimonious refleftions, that at laft old Germaine 
loft all patience : however, amidffi all the tranf* 
ports of his rage, he contented himfelf with call- 
ing him a buffoon. His opponent's behaviour, 
however, was fo contrary to the rules of the houfe, 
that it occafioned a great difturbance. Luttrell, 
who forefaw the confequencc, left his ftat, and 
mingled with the crowd in the gallery, from 

whence- 
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v^hencc he could hear what paffed below. The 
ipeaker befdfight the members to help him to 
apptafe the tuAidtt. Germaine acquicfces, but 
his adverfaiy is gone. His abfence augimetits 
the ttoife^ Qfitil at 1^ he is difboTered. He is 
ahen ordered to defcend ;«^he obeys, bat reftifts 
to make any apology to lord George Geri^aine. 
At this refafal, obflinately perfifted in on his part^ 
a member of Y>ai1iameiit gives it as hi$ opnriony 
that he ought to* be fent to the Tower if he ddcs 
not comply ; but as it is impoffible to put fuch 
a motion to the vote, without beii^ feconded, 
and as no one was at this moment difpofed to do 
fo, Luttrell himfelf exclafeis, ^ I ficnid the 
^^ motion.*^ On this mutual excofes took placr, 
and every thing remained quiet. 

It is not at all uncommon to fee two perfons, 
who have been abuiing each other, converfing in 
the moft familiar manner after their departure 
from the houfe. It is only the heads of parties 
who are confined to rules, from, which they never 
depart, and who deteft each other with the ut- 
moft cordiality. The celebrated Edmund Builce, 
who ha6 alw9ys^ (hewn himfclf a man of princi- 
ple, during the American war exhaufted atl ^ 
metaphors of bis brilliant imagination aigainft 
the admiAffti^t^ which ^ppdui^led it| be 

-one 
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cnt day finifhed oae of his violent fpeeche«^ 
with the mc^ dreadful maledictions againft the 
miniAiy, and aiTured thenii that the firft thing 
he would teach his grand-children^ when they 
began to liip> would be alfo to cur& fuch 
wretches. After having pronounced thefe words 
of peace^ he left the aflembly. 

The lofs which the Englifli fupp<»rted with 
the greateft difEculty, during the whole Ameri* 
can war, was that of their army at Saratoga ; 
for they had conceived not only the higheft 
opinion of it, but alfo of the general who had 
the command. The unhappy cataftrophe at- 
tending its capdvity, was alfo the caufe why 
France threw off the ma&y and declared the 
Americans a free people. 

Burgoyne was permitted to return to Europe 
on his parole, to undertake his own defence ; but 
was denied the liberty of feeing the fovereign, 
under pretence of being a prifoner. This cir- 
cumftance was even urged to prevent him from 
taking his feat in the Houfe of Commons : how- 
-ever, the latter attempt proved unfuccefsful. Bur- 
goyne there tried to juftify his coriduA, but in 
a general and vague xnanner, as he ftill wiflied 
to fcroen the mimfters: they, however, being 
7 anxious 
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anxious alone for their own prefcrvation, kept 
no meafures with him, and forced this unfor- 
tunate man, who is one of the few Englifli officers 
who underftand any thing of military ta^cks^ 
to refign all bis emplojrments. 

Bnrgpyne upon this appealed to the nation 
at large, in a memorial which is a mafter- 
piece, not only on account of the matter which 
it contains, but alio from the afieding man« 
ner in which it. is compofed. In this pro« 
duAion he fully developes the ignorance and 
bafcnefs of the minifters. He had before rcprc- 
iented the impoffibility of penetrating with his 
little army through the woods of America; but 
fo far from attending to his judicious remon- 
.ftrances^ they were pleafcd to reiterate their 
orders in the moft poiitive terms to attempt 
Ae undertaking. Burgoync was a foldierj— 
he faw himfelf ruined beyond hope, but he 
felt it his duty to obey. He imagined that, 
hy thus facrificing himfelf and his little army» 
the minifters intended to .realifc fchemes of a 
much greater importance to the nation. As a 
citizen, his own private feelings were loft in the 
interefls of the flate; and as a warrior, he was 
i)bliged to confide himfelf with xhe idea, that the 

brzYtSt 
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braveft cormnanders had oftcfn experiexiced the 
fame fate. 

Thk prodo&ion of general Burgoyne*8f ac- 
companied with documeiits which prove all that 
he has aflertedy flill remains unanfvvered. 
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National Prtii'^-^h^Ta^Ur "^ AnudaU conferntng 
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Junius — Mr* Horn$ Tooh — The Abufe of the 
Public Prints — Their Uiility — Hi^ory and 
Character of Mr. Wilkes-^Alderman Crojhy^ 
His Imprifinmoni in the Towtr-^His Releafe 
and Triumph. 



TH E national pnde of the Englifh is a na- 
tural confequence of a politkal conftitu- 
tion, by which every citizen is exempted from 
any other dependence than that impofed by the 
laws. 

This pride is carried among them to a great 

length. Indeed^ how is it poffible to know 
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and to feel all the merit of fucb a fyflem of li- 
berty, without attaching an uncommon value to 
it ? This fame fentimcnt, with which we fo vio- 
lently reproach the Englifh of the prcfent times, 
^as always been felt by the oioft enlightened 
nations in the world. 

The Greeks and Romans carried it flill far- 
ther. This laudable pride, which with them was 
tinited to a lively and fervid patriotifm, occafioned 
thofe heroic adions which will for ever be en- 
graved in .the records. of immortality. If ^he 
modern hiftory of England be equally filled with 
glorious achievements, it is to a love of their 
country that all this ought to be afcribed ; a love 
vbicb, earned to.the ^extreme-, as it has been, by 
thofe haughty iilanders, cannot be conc^ed 
without a certain degree of contempt for thofe 
nations who do not pofTefs fimilar fenfation^ 

This fault, if it is one, is ftill more common 
amongft the Spaniards than them ; but beii^ 
founded on no folid grounds, it has become very 
juftly afubje£):of ridicule. The Englifh them- 
felves are hated on this account, although their 
Tery enemies, at the bottom of their hearts, pay 
tributCMlP their extraordinary merit.-— Envy 

wiU 
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will glide into nations^ as well as indivi- 
duals. 

There are, perhaps, no people in Europe who 
pofTefs fo much natural pride as the French : 
it will be cafy, with a little penetration, to re- 
concile this with that urbanity and thofe polite 
manners for which they are fo diftinguifhed. It 
is under this maik that the /ly Frenchman con- 
ceals thofe marks of envy with which he views 
his Engliih neighbours. 

It was this ofFenGve pride of the Englifh that 
to many nations ftrove to humble during the 
American war. Many even of the ftates of 
Germany, among whom the fpirit of imita- 
tion exercifes fuch a defpotic rule, that they nei- 
ther think, live, nor exift but after the French, 
were animated with the fame defire. They car- 
ried their madnefs fo far as to forget the blood 
and the treafures, which that nation, in the pre- 
fej^t century, has facrificed for the advantage and 
rej)ofe of their> country. They even wiihed, 
without knowing why, to fee the fource of her 
greatnefs dried up« 

It ought, hgwever^ to be remarked, that the 
P 2 principal 
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principal members of the empire, -guided by a 
more found and judicious policy, trembled for 
England ; even Switzerland, which was neither 
»conne6kd with ,her by politics nor commerce 
offered up continual vows for her preferva- 
ttion. 
■• ', 

A traveller, more efpeeialty if he pafles imme- 
diately from France into Great Britain, in looking 
tfor that politenefi at once fo iplendid and fo 
trifling, which he has been ^ufed tOf »will not 
-Ail to imagine 4bc Engliih rude and unculti- 
. Tated ; and this merely becaufe he does not give 
Jiimfelf the trouble to fearch beyond thefurface 
m£ their charaifter. 

Orofley, a inember of the Trendi academj^ 
jrecounts, with fome humour, in one of Jiis let- 
ters, a circumftance that liappened io him. He 
liad gone <to £ngland# prejudioed with the 
idea, that ilie was .about ?to vifk the imoft un- 
polifiied nation in Europe, sk few days after 
liis arrival he went to the theatre. The pit wa« 
very crowded^ and beipg^tbere alone, and ex- 
ceedingly inquifitive, he began ko recolle£l the 
little Engliih of whidi I^a was matter^ and put 
leveral ^ueftions to the perfoA next Jiim. Hit 
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ne^Hbour, who did not underfland a word of 
the .jargon wlii(^ he uttered, rifcs precipitately^ 
turns his back to him and departs. Grofley was 
but little furprifed at this conduA, fo extremely 
ungenteel in appearance, anc) which, for feme 
moments, only ferved to confirm him in his 
fbrmer opinion : but he was foon put to the 
blu(h when he faw the Ehgliihman return* Thi{ 
gooJ-natured man had perceived at the other end 
of the pit, one of his friends who fpoke French ; 
and having pierced the crowd which feparated 
them, he ^returned with much difficulty, leading 
him in his hand.— I afk, whether this is true po- 
litenefs or not? A Freiiicbmen, by paying him a 
handfome compliment, would have imagined 
that he had done enough ', the Englifbman, on 
tfae contrary, thotight that he ought ^to do more, 
and he accordingly did it. If it is then if> ?C» 
tions, and not in fimple words that real ut- 
banity confifls, one is obliged to confeft that 
the Englifh are the moft poliflied nation in 
Europe. 

The principle of fuch a£tions is there alfo 
more pure, becaufe a beggar has no occaficm 
to humble hjmfelf before the moft wealthy, and 
a citizen in eafy circumftances knows no bounds^ 
to his independence. 

D 3 The 
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The moral character of the Eoglifh has iiu 
deed degenerated, but, notwithftanding this, it 
is ftill eftimable ; for it is not from its parlia- 
ments, its oriental depredators, and the crews 
of its privateers, who all aim at a certain end, that 
we ought to jodge of the nation. Many mem- 
^rs of parliament afprre at eminent fittiations, 
and allow themfelves to be corrupted ; fo alfo. do 
the adventurers who leave Europe with an inten- 
tion to plunder Afia ; and it is the very nature of 
pirates to rob and ilaughter. 

Is it from the refufe of a community that we 
are to imbibe our opinions of the nK>ral charac- 
ter of a people, or from a multitude of godlike 
actions, which are performed every day^ by thoa« 
fands in this ifland i 

An extraordinary event, which occurred a few 
years fince, will ferve to elucidate the noble and 
generous manner of thinking among the Eng*" 
lilh. The emigrations from the empire, of which 
fuch fad complaints are made, even at this 
day, and which are founded on reafons partly 
juft, and partly imaginary, gave an opportunity 
to a German gentleman to form a very fingular 
fcheme. 

The 
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The name of this projcftor,* and his inten- 
tions, are ftill unknown ; the arts alfo which hp 
praftifed to put in execution foch a well-con- 
certed plan, are equally obfcure : it is, however, 
certain that a common genius durft never ima- 
gine, far lefs be able to put in execution, an e?i- 
terprife of this nature. In the year 1765, hd 
went to England at* the head of 800 adventurers, 
conlifting of men, women, and children, whom 
he had collefled in the Palatinate, Franconia, 
and Suabia, by promifing them that they would 
be much more happy in the Engllfli colonies. 

On their arrival at the port of London^ this 
fiogular man dlfappeared^ and has sever fince 
been heard of. 

At once miferable and difappointed, theie 
unfortunate wretches, neither knowing the lan- 
guages^ nor being acquainted with any of the 
inhabitants^ and with only & few rags to cover 
them, were entirely bewildered in that cxten- 
five capital. Without an afylum, without even 
bread for their children, who afked for it with 
the moft piercing cries, they knew not to 
whom they could addreis themfelves. 
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In bepe» of a le& cvuel dtftinj, they lay dowor 
ia the open air» in the midft of thofe ftreeta 
neareft to the.wharf where they had been landed. 
In cveiy odier city, even in Paris itfclf, the 
uncxpefted arrival of a colony of eight hundred 
j>erfons^ would have been talked of every where,, 
^nd proper meafures taken accojxiingly r*but the 
landing of fuch a numerous body was for. a long; 
tim^ unknown in London. The inhabitants, in«» 
deed, of that part of the town, and alfo the paf- 
fengers, were greatly aflonifhed at the appearance, 
of this fingular groupe, who bewailed their mrf- 
fortunes in an unknown, language ; but no^ be^ 
ing abfc to difcovc*^ the caufc, they gave them* 
fel ves but little concern on the fubjcft. 

Two days paffed in this manner^, and thefer 
poor people remained expoftd' to, the inttemency. 
of the elements, and the cravings of hunger. 
Sbme died for want, on the third day, Thtfir 
mifery was now at the extreme^ for their ar- 
rival was unknown any where elfe than in this 
little corner of the fuburbs : not a fingle word of 
it had tranfpired either ki. the xjity or Weft* 
toinfter. 

' The inhabitants in the neighbourhood wero- 

not. 
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not, however^ unfeeling fpeftators of fo many 
calamities : they aided them as far as they were 
able ; but what are the feeble fuccours of po- 
verty at fuch a crifis I The bakers were accuf- 
tomed to fend their fervants every morning load- 
ed with- baikets of bread, which they diftri<» 
bated according to the directions of their maf- 
ters. One of tbefe happening to pafs near the 
place where thcfe emigrants were encamped, 
heard that they had been feveral hours without 
any fubfiftence. ** If it is fp,*' fays he, at the fame 
time placing his pannier in the midft of them, 
** our cuftomers muft have patience to-day j were 
<* my mafter to lofe them all, he would not be 
*' angry. I will,!; added he, " aid thefe poor crea- 
*•- tures if I pay for it out of my own wages,''— I 
tnift that the behaviour of this man does not 
need a commentary. 

TTii reverend Mr. Wafchel, a clergyman of 
At German church, vfhC li»ed near to tbem> at 
laift refblved to advertife this (ingular event in 
the aewfpapers. In a letter whidi he inferted, 
and which was figned with bis owa name, ^e 
particularizes, in a moft affeAing detail, the 
miicry of his countrymen, and implores io tbdr 
behalf the generous compaffiM of the Eogliltf^ ^ 
D 5 00 
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on which thefe wretches had fo much relied 
wheo they left their native country. The efieft 
of this was incredible and beyond expeda- 
tion. 

The moraing papers arc generally printed 
at eight o'clock ; by nine a man arrives on 
horfeback from one of the moft di(bnt parts of 
Wcftminfter, and-brings to Mr. Wafchel a bank 
note for xool. fterling. The meffenger would 
not mention the donor, but it was afterwards 
found to be the old countefs of Chcfter- 
iield, who performed fo charitable an ac- 
tion. 

This might be called the earneft of the whole 
nation. It feemed to rain bank notes and 
guineas upon the good prieft. Cofiee-houfes 
were opened for fubfcriptions, attendants were 
appointed to fupply them with neceflaries, at 
Aey themfetves were not able to buy them; 
phyficians and apothecaries were affigned, and 
nurfes and interpreters appointed to them: in 
a word^ the wants of this deferted band were fa- 
tisfied, their forlorn fituation removed, and they 
themfelves infpired with the fweet hope of bet- 
ter profpeQs before the middle of that very 
day. 

In 
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In the mean time the fabfcriptions continued 
open, and there never, perhaps, was fuch a gene- 
ral contribution. There were but few rich peo- 
ple, of a certain rank, in all the kingdom, who 
did not affift on this occafion. I myfclf have 
read the lift of thofe benefaftors to my country- 
men, and have counted more than twenty who 
gave a hundred pountis each, and fomc even 
more. The fum total is unknown to me; it was* 
however, fufficient to entertain this numerous 
body of people, during five months, in London; 
at the end of that period they were carried to^ 
Carolina, in veffcls hired for the purpofe, and 
provided with proper neccflaries. They had a 
very excellent paffage to America, and received, 
at the inftant of their arrival, not only every 
thing noceflary for their cftablifliment, but alfo 
the remainder of the money which had bcea 
colIeSed for them* 

It may be imagined that the Germans, fet* 
tied in London, (hewed themfelves equally gene- 
rous towards their countrymen as the Englilh.— 
Not only thofe in eafy circumftances, but even 
opulent people, to whom the nation had confided 
the care of thefe unfortunate wretches, received 
money for their fervices out of the fund arifing 
D 6 from 
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from^the fubfcriptions, and charged at the kighed 
rate I 

It has becnobfenred that the common people 
in England are more intelligent and judicious 
than in any other country. The free and un- 
refirained manner in which they fpeak and write^ 
on every fubjeS, is the Fcal caufe of this. On& 
is aftonifhed to hear fomc of the very loweft: o# 
the populace reafon concerning the laws, the right 
of property, privileges, &c. 

If tfce Englifli ^ newfpapers generally contain^ 
a large portion of dull and trifling matter, on^ 
the other hand they often abound with paflage^ 
worthy to be read and preferved. Sometimes » 
politician will infert an efTay on a fubje& which 
concerns the welfare of the whole nation, and 
every body, even a ii(h- woman, is able to com- 
prehtnd it. It is not at all uncommon to ob- 
ferye fuch perfons reading .and commenting on 
file public prints. 

Bcfides original intelligence, the prodigious 

• In the year 17 So, in London alone^ (3,000 were 
{dnte4 every week. 

number 
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ffumBer of advertifements make them entertaii»- 
kig, and are often attended with the ftrangeft^ 
confequeneesr 

I knew a woman- who ran away from her hu& 
band after having robbed him. Without the 
affiftance of the newfpapcrs the defpair of thir 
repeD(ant wife would have been unknown, and 
ihe difhonour of her fpoufe made public; but 
a lucky advertifemenr inf(»*nied' them of each 
other's li(u«tion, and their reconciliation was equal- 
ly quick and fccretl The huiband having given * 
•ut that his wife was gone into the country, ad- 
dreiled a letter to her,, without either inferting. 
her name or refidence, but couched in fiich> 
tcrms,^that fhe could readily comprehend it. In^ 
this he promifed to forget and forgive all that 
had happened;, and (be having accidentally read' 
the paper, fent an aniwer by the fame convey-- 
ance, sientioning her terms, and at the end of^ 
three days returned to him without having oc« 
cafioned the leaft fufpicion by her abfcnce. The 
printer is paid" for this kind of correfpondence, 
and in general all articles which rather intereft 
individuals than th6 public. He neither inquires 
concerning the nam^, the bufinefs, the inten* 
tions> or place of refidence of the advertifer. 

Thofc 
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Thofe fpeculations which are written on nationar 
affairs and articles of intelligence are inferted gratis. 
The author is always fure of remaining un* 
difcovered by means of a box which opens towards 
the ftreet, and through which any perfon may 
thruft a manu(cript» If you choofe to make 
yourfelf known to the printer, he is obliged t^ 
obferve fecrecy. Nothing can force him to vio- 
late this, for were he to do Co,, he would not only 
lofe his bufineis, but aifo have his houfe ex— 
po{ed to the fury of the populace. 

He is obliged to anfwer |br every thing he 
prints^ whether it be a libel, a piece of fcandal^ 
or a pafquinade. The offence, in any of thefe 
cafes, will fubjefl him to a procefs. If the king 
or parliament is attacked, the attorney-general is 
the accufer ; and on fuch occasions it is not un-^ 
ufual to fee the publi(her defended by the mod 
famous advocates at the bar. 

Woodfall, the printer of the Public Adverti(cr> 
once the moft famous newfpaper in London, 
was tried on account of Junius's celebrated let- 
ter to the king, which is a mafter-piece of elo- 
quence, boldnefs and truth. AH Eoghmd was 
interefted in the ifliiej and the mgft famous 

lawyers 
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lavejrers were employed, not ^fimply to defend 
an individual^ bat to fupport that inviolable li* 
berty which every Engllfhman arrogates, of 
fpeaking or writing openly and without referve 
his fentiments of public affairs. Woodfall was 
declared innocent, and the procefs terminated 
in fuch a manner, as made it impolfible to 
difcover the ingenious author, whofe name 
remains unknown to this very day» The 
critics pretend that it is the moft perfe<Sl profe 
compbfition in the Eoglifli language. Certain 
expreifions, and a peculiar kind of genius ex- 
hibited throughout the whole, have made (bme 
fuppofe that the celebrated Edmund Burke is this 
fame Junius. 

It is not at all uncommon to fee a printer put 
in the pillory, or dragged to gaol : by naming 
the author they efcape thefe indignities : this, 
kowever, they never do without his coni^nt. 
The reverend Mr. Home Tooke, curate of 
Brentford, was fo generous as to avow hitnfelf 
on an occafion of this kind in the year 1778. 

Tliis fingular perfon^ who, as a man, a patriot^ 
and an orator, has acquired fuch high claims to 
the general efbem, and to the remembrance of 
his feUow-citizens in particular, aa the founder 

of 
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•f tHat celebrated * fockty, the end of ^kh 
was to fiipport the rightr and privileges of tbe 
nation, had, in a newfpaper, defcribed the laft 
war in Americsf as a maflacre ; and the court 
party, who inftituted and fnpported it, as fo 
many affaffins. The printer being profecated^. 
and urged by the author, named him ; and the* 
intrepid' clergyman was fbntenced to twelve 
months imprifooment. Refped for his profeffioa^ 
fiivtd him from the* pillory* 

The manner in which th« people often ufe- 
tbe wretches condemned to this kind of punilh* 
ment, renden it equally dangerous and dif- 
graceful. Sometimes, however^ fo far from * 
tfeing infamous,- it becomes glorit>us and honours- 
able. I myfelf'faw fach a fcene. It was^ a^ 
p'inter, who, while in the^piifory, was attended 
liy an innumerable multkude, .by whom he was n 
ikkted with theutmoitrefped,' and bailed widi 
repeated acclamations. They. brought- him' re*- 
frefhments, and, as he couM not ufe his^ hands, 
they tbcmfelves helped hira. The pillory, which 
was crowned with garlands of flowers, was fur- 
rounded by perfons of the firft rank, who dif- 
courfed familiarly with thii lucky crrtninal; t^ 

• ThebiUof Rightf* 
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whom, if I may fo exprefi royfelf, Ac pillorf 
feemed a triumplvtl car ; and however con- 
ft rained the pofition in which he was obliged to 
fiand for an hour, that hoor might be efteemed^ 
perhaps^ the moft agreeable in 1ms life. 

In the year 1779, 4,500 mimbers of the 
Public Advcrtifcr were printed every day during 
the winter, and 3^000 during the fumooer ; and 
of the Daily Advertifer, which contains little 
el(e but advertifen^nts, no lefs than 5,000 were 
cisculated. Thk kind of lufinefs is estlreni^Iv 
lucrative, and maintains, in the city of London 
alone, a prodigious multitude of perfons : one 
with great propriety may iay, that a yeat nuni« 
ber of idlers are by this means brought up to^do 
nothing. Among thefe may be reckoned, the.* 
paragraph writers, who go to the cofl^*hou{es-. 
and public places to pick up anecdotes and the. 
news of the day, which they reduce into fliort > 
ientences, and are paid in proportion to their 
number and authenticity. The fpecches in 
parliament are taken by a certain clafs of men 
who are known in no other country than Eng-- 
land. The proficients in this art will not for- 
get a fingle word, however faft the member may 
(peak i their manner, of writing is by means of 

certain^ 
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c^rtHiQ fignS) which not only exprefs words, but 
9U0 whole fentences. 

•A newfpaper is alfo printed by the court, un<» 
der the title of the Gazette. It is dearer, and 
at the fame time lefs interefting, than any of the 
others. The editor of this is a man of fome 
confequence^ and generally, a member of parlia- 
ment, who repays the emoluments attached to^ 
his office by voting with the miniftry. 

The Gaittle contatni alt the n&% of parlia>» 
mitni i the petitions i the addreiles of the coun-^ 
ties and villages 1 the king's proclamations i a lift 
o£ the promotions ia the army and navy i the 
appointment to vacant employments^ and all newe 
of which, they wiih the people to be informed* 
During a war they infert there the difpatchee 
ftoa^ their generals and admirals, when tbey^ 
are flattering, taking care^ however, to fuppreft 
all articles which may tend obliquely to cenfure 
themfelves. Every thing againft their own partj 
is fupprelTed. 

Such was the praAice of lord North. Lord 
Chatham followed an oppofite method during 
bis glorious adpiniftration. All the letters from 

the 
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the commanding officers were printed word for 
Word, without the leaft amendment or reftric^ 
tion : the public were informed of every thing: 
even in the middle of the night* This manner 
of aAing, at once ib juft and fo candid, neceOkrily 
infpired the nation with the moft entire confi* 
dence in this great man» 

It is to this paffion among the Englifh for 
leading, daily, the prodigious number of newf- 
pgqpert and political pamphlets, that their extreme 
gravity and infociaiUc dtfpoiition ought to be 
attributed. ' 

In general nothing is more difficult than to 
make an Englifhman fpeak} he anfwers^ to 
every thing by yis and no i addreft him, how- 
ever, on fome political fubje£^, and he is fdddenly 
animated i he opens his mouth, and becomes elo- 
quent : for this feems to be connedcd from hii^ 
infancy with his very exiftencc. 

A foreigner will find himfelf exadly in th6 
feme predicament after a long refidence in Eng- 
land. The fame caufe produces the fame e(k€k. 
I have known fome, who, on their arrival in 
London, were entirely ignorant of politics^ and 
who foon afterwards carried this tafie to enthu* 

mm. 
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£afm. This matter is eafily explained : itisirr 
quality o( the citizen of a free ilate and as a ra- 
tional creature^ that one becomes folicitous about 
public af&irs.. Many arc often perfonally in- 
terefted either by means- of tkcmfelves or others | 
feme fcarch into the charafters of thofe who hold^ 
the reins of government ; others are conneflci 
with them in the moft iotimate manner. No- 
thing but politics is heard in any fociety : they 
talk of nothing but about meetings to con0der of^ 
the affairs of the ftate, deputattosra to preicat- 
petitictfisj femonftraneeii d» 

You may infert your opinions on any public 
matter in the newfpapers, with a certainty of be* 
iiig read a thoufand timet. All ^t{t circum* 
ilances together infpire one with a liveiy intereft* 
in the concerns of the kingdom^^ and ocoaiioiv 
the reading of the daily prints to be actually 
an epidemical paffion among the £ngli(h« 

It is the cuftom no where but in England, to 
eonverfe with every body about tbefc publica- 
tions. Strangers, therefore, are not qualified to 
judge of the excellence of thefe communications, 
fcut by the good effefts that refult fromthem. The 
$necdote of the German emigrants^ which I have 
Wore mentioaed,, is a very, convincing proof of 

«r this*. 
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this. Ifcompaffion had been fiimulated from every 
pulpit^ or charity requefted by found of driitii»^ 
iuch a generous donation could never iiave been 
obtained, as by means of a ^mple letter, read iA 
Jill parts of London. The whole of that extea* 
'five capital was at (me and the iame tnftant in- 
formed of this melancholy ^crrcumftanct, where- 
as a fimple hear fay being always obfcure apd 
^equivocal, people of fenie would J^ve paid «o at- 
tention to k. 

How many. times liave net ^ Ikme meant 
hctn employed to ferve the purpofes df pHtriotifiBy 
and to fupport fthemes combined wkb equal wit- 

^om and fagacity ! The great^A bUfSligS) tit]£>r« 
tunately, from the very nature of things, hav% 

^eir concomitant difadvantages^ and {o it it witk 

(the noTirfpapers. 

Without adverting to the oircami^aQce of Iprl 
•<Sepi^ G(Mrdon, that daogeront :fi[|^ii^ho» yi 

lyiio, made u(e of this means to aflb9b]b|^%|qi^ , ' 

and put London in the moft imminent' Bsipigery^ 
tAeie are a number of rogues, who, by meant 

of advertifements, cheat the multitude jn a thou« 
«£uid different ways ; and al^ougb the people 

4tre daily inftru^d by ff e^^uent examples, whidi 
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ought to banlfli thdr credulity, they are ftill 
difpofed to believe every impofior. 

Among tbefe are the money-lenders, who wi(h 
to advance fums on good fecurities ; and who, 
after they have got poileffion of the notes, bonds, 
&c. inftantly difappear and leave the perfon 
duped to lament hb folly. Others make an 
affeding recital of the melancholy iituation of a 
widow burthened with a large family ; or of an 
old gentleman who languifhes in the utmoft 
mifery, and whofe name they are obliged to con* 
ceal, on account of his extraftion': they, how« 
ever, never fail, with the moft fcrupulous exa£U 
nefs, to nKntion the place where donations will 
J^ received. 

The public papers ufually abound with ofiers 
of large fums to thofe perfons who have fufficient 
intereft with the great, to procure lucrative 
employments: to this tranfadion inviolable fe- 
crccy Is always pledged. Many authors aUb 
infert criticifms in them on their works^ 
and next day attack their own judgments undet ^ 
a feigned name. Their fole aim is to make a 
noifey and to be known^ and they often attala 
it. 

Women 
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Women of the town, under the malk of the 
TOoft fcrupolous virtue, teftify their wifflics to pro- 
cure z hufband of good charadler. 

They never fail to add, that tfiey are rich, 
young, and handfooic ; and affirm that they 

^ant nothing m^ their future fpoufc, but 
a fmall fortune, or a little employment. 
Young men bred in the -country, and others 
without experience, often fell into the fiiare. On 
an interview, they find thefe bewitching creaturet, 
who appear as mild and gentle as innocence it- 
fclf, know how to affeft their compafEon, by a 
touching recital of the pcrfecutions o^ their re- 

latbns or guardians ; and never fail to make it 
appear clearly, that it would be the eafieft thing 
in^the world to get pofleffion of their fortune. 
This ftory has the proper effeft j the fimpletoa 

•believes every thing, and never finds, till too late, 

^at he has been gro&ly impofed upon. 

There are alio male advertifers, who make 
^fimilar propofals j with this difierence, however, 
tfeat, inftead of ofltring to fhare a large fortune, 
-they generally wi(h to meet a lady with one. If 
they are not able to enumerate a catalogue of 
their peribnal accomplilhments, they arc fare to 
iioaft of their good fenfe, their cxcelteat chara^* 

teri 
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ter ; -and, iu one word, of their inclination to con- 
fuit, on all occalions, the happinefs of their fu- 
ture wives. Thefe latter fometimes fucceed, 
but lefs frequently than the former* 

Some people iniert adverttfements of this kind 
merely from paflime. Under different fignatures . 
tbey pretend to want liufbands and wives, and 
manage interviews between the perfons who an* 
iwer them; this often gives occafion to the 
mnoSt comical fcenes. 

But DO men know better how to profit by the 
newfpapers than the ftock-jobbers. They de^ 
dare war or peace at their ];deafure9 %Q treaties 
•f alfi^aoce, and fabricate events, which they 
feem ta fubftantiate with fo much addrefs, that 
they have all the appearance of reality. By 
fttch arts, Immenfe fums are loft and won every 
Jay- 

Frwn the new^apcrs, which form a very lu- 
crative branch of trade, the government have 
found meant to draw one hundred thou&nd 
pounds annually. Every paper pays three half- 
pence to the revenue in ftamp^duty, and a tax 
of two (hillings and fucpcncc is impofcd on eack 
advertiiement* 

AH 
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All periodical publications are charged with 
a certain impoft, and among tfaefe the pam* 
phlets that are daily printed and forgot- 
ten. 

As I ana now mentioning publications of this 
kind> I (hall fay fomething of that celebrated 
paper called The North Briton. The forty-fifth 
number of this gave rife to a very fingular event ; 
so publication, indeed, was ever attended with 
fuch fingular confequences. It occafioned a mif* 
underftanding betwixt the people and the legiila« 
tive power of that puiifant empire, which lafted 
more than ten years, and put the conflitution in 
the utmoft danger. It robbed the king of the 
afie£lions of his people, immortalized Wilkes the 
author, and eftablifhed minifierial influence for 
ever. 

As this circumftance, fo intcrefting for thct 
philofopher, the politician, and every man of re- 
fle£lion, is not well known in Germany, and' 
the conduA of Wilkes has been grofsly mifre-: 
prefented, I imagine that it will not be improper 
here, to give a recital of the whole, equally true 
and circumftantial. 

The adminiftration of lord Bute, which com- 
Vt^L. I. E taenced 
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tn/tnctd with the reign of the prefent l^ing, and 
whkh had for its firft^frmts the unpopular peace 
«of 1762* greatly difpieafed the nation. His lord- 
ihip was a Scotfmah ; he difmilfed a great num« 
ber of the Englifh from their ennployments, to 
baftow them on hit cotrntrymen ; aad this im- 
politic condud greatly added to the general di£* 
content. Witkes happened then to be a mem- 
ber of the Houfe of Commons, in which he 
had iat two former parliameiits. He pofiefled a 
found judgment^ an enlightened mind^ a prD«> 
found knowledge of the rights of the nation, 
a courage atnd a firinnefs that fitted him for any 
enterprife; he was, however, deftitute of one 
^^ity of the greateft importance in his fitua- 
ttoo : iie was but a poor orator. After having 
iKffipated a coniidcrable fortnney he foKcited a 
lucrative port. Two forts of employment were . 
the objeds of his ambition ; he wilbed to be a 
governor of one of the American provinces,: or 
ambaflador to the Porte. He afks one of the/e 
from lord Bute ; that m>blemaa promiiet to 
gratify Vi% inclinations, and difappointa bini. 
This conduft irritated Wilkes: as he wrote 
infinitely better than he fpoke^ be kized 
,the pen, and cunningly profiting by the dff* 
content \pf the people, attacked the minifter. 
This waa^almoft the ibie lAteixtioA of th€ peri- 
f #«cal 
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odlc^ paper, entitled The North Briton. The 
fubjed was ample, and the imprudent conduft of 
lord Bute furniihed him with materialt. That 
minifter burnt with revenge, and wanted nothing, 
but a favourable opportunity to gratify it; 
one foon prefented itfelf. 

The fpeech which the king makes to his par* 
liament is always compofed by the minifter. Be- 
ing firft read and criticifed in the council of 
ftate, no^withftanding it is defivered by the fove-, 
leign, it may be confidered as coming from the 
oourt party. His miyefty, when addreffing him«« 
lelf to both houies on the peace of Verfailles ia. 
1762, made ufe of thefe expreffions : << after 
« having, in concert with my good brother die 
<« king of Pruffia, figned the pia<i^ &c." AU 
thofe who are the leaft acquainted with the po* 
lidcal hiflory of the times, muft recoUeft in 
what manner this peace was concerted betwixt 
them : it is an anecdote well known in England ; 
therefore Wilkes did not hefiute to obferve in 
one of his periodical papers, that the ailertioa 
was a falfehood. Lord Bute, under pretence 
that fuch an expreflion was a perfonal attack on 
the monarch, immediately caufed him to be feized^ 
and imprifoned in the Tower* 

E 2 .la 
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In this he followed the example of feveral of 
his predecefS>rSy who before had exerted a fimi- 
lar authority ; with this difference, boweVer, 
that it was always iQ cafes of high tnafon. 

According to the baheas corpus a^^ the pri- 
foner has a right to inveftigate the procefs agaihft 
bim» and Tee if his confinement is conformable 
to the laws of the land. Witkes accordingly 
claimed Chat privilege a few daystiften 

The Englifh nation was intereAed in the 
<vcnt, becaufe the rights of every citizen were 
affeftcd *by it. Wilkes, the champion of the 
.people, fupported fey the firft and moft cele- 
brated lawyers in the kingdom, prefents liimfelf 
before his judges, accompanied by an innume* 
rable multitude, who waited the tflue of thif 
important affair with the ^reateft impatience. 
Judgment was given in his favour. He was 
declared innocent of the accufation ; and the 
lords Egremont and HaHifax, who had ligned 
the warrant, were decreed to pay 5000I. fter- 
ling as damages. 

.They had gone fo far as to feize and examine 
his papers. Wilkes, therefore, the moment that 
ie was releafcd, repairs to Sir John Fielding, a 

celebrated 
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celebrated juftice of the peace, to requeft fronn 
him a warrant to appreheixl the two minlfters ; 
whom he treated as thieves, who had pillaged 
his dwclling-houfe. The magiftrate did not 
accede to this demand : however, the boldne& 
of the proceeding did Mr. Wikcs a great dear of 
honour. 

In the n^ean time fbme of his papers gave- 
his enemies, who were undoubtedly the moft 
powerful men in the kingdom, an opportunity 
to comaience a new procefs againd hin^. Being 
unwilling to wait the event, he leaves England, 
and travels through Prance and Italy. His pro- 
fecutors, profiting by his abfence, procure judg- 
ment againd him } and a majority of the Houfe^ 
of Commons being in the inteceft of the court^, 
he is expelled the parliament. 

Being foon after deftitute of money, and per* 
fccuted by his foreign creditors^ he finds hinw 
fclf conftrained to return to his native coun*- 
try. He accordingly repairs to London, in con- 
fequence of a bold plan which be had concerted j 
and the prudence and firmnefs with which he slo 
compliflied it, were at laft crowned with the moft 
complete fuccefs. His firft ilep was to prefenC 
himfelf before the court which had givca judg- 
ment againft him : there he receives a fentence 
E 3 of 
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lof imprtfonment for two years In the king's 
bencii. He fubmits to it, and goes tp farrender 
himfcif : the populace however try to prevent him^ 
and he is obliged to conceal himfelf in a tavern. 
His deflgn was to remain there till the tun>ult was 
abated ; but this was in vain. The houfe was 
adually befieged ; and the mob, inftead of di£> 
perfingy became every moment more numer^ras. 
Having remained till night, Wilkes^ who was 
determined to obey the laws, put a fchcme U| 
txecution which never had beea pcafti&d be* 
fort* We bear every day of poople di^uHnig 
theni(elves to efcape out of prifon ; but,, till 
then, I believe, no one ever diiguifed hiaifetf to 
get into one. Thk was afiuaflly done by him | 
and, in confequence of ity he arrived la the 
king's bench. 

This prifon, fituated in St. George's Fields^ 
was furrounded next day by a prodigious crowd. 
They intended to have demoli(hed this enormoua 
snafs from its very foundation, and thus de- 
liver their favourite. This prcjeft was about to 
be executed, when Wilkes appears at a window^ 
and, by means of prayers and entreaties, pre- 
vents them. The tumult was not, however, 
appeafed until the arrival of the military ; wiio, 
by the blood of fome of the ringleaders, put an 

end 
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end to the ilrange fccnc. A young man of IcfW 
extra£tion, called Allen, was killed on this oc- 
eafion. .His death, which in any other country 
would have fcarce been menticHied in a newf^ 
paper> was treated as if it had been an affair of 
confequence. The people became outrageous^, 
moderate men murmured, the minifters tj'embled,^ 
and the king liimfelf was difpleafed with the 
event. 

Ih die mean time Wilkes lived veiy comfort- 
ably in prifon. He received a number of vifiti 
daily ; perfbns of the firft rank and moft diftin* 
guilhed merit went to fee him», and offer dieir 
fer vices. -• ^ 

His wants were fu{>plied, and tbefociety call- 
ed the 3ill of Rights paid all the debts which 
he bad contraded in England, and which wero: 
very confidcr^ble. 

He was, a| the fame time, eleded knight of 
the (hire for the cowity pf Middlefcx. 

His confinement in 1770 was the ^gnal'for 
new troublefii The Houfe of Comdions, wl^> 
lodced on him as incapable of fitting in parlia- 
ment on account of his expulfion^ chofe ccdonei 
£ 4 Lttttrell^ 
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Luttrell, in his place, as reprefentative for the 
.county of Middlefex, although that gentkmaa 
had but a few rotes in his favour. This was 
looked upon as an attempt againft the fundamen- 
tal principles of the conftitution i for all the legif- 
lative body united, and flill lefs the Houfe of 
Commons, have not power to reje£t a member 
chofen according to the proper forms. 

Relying on the goodnefs of his caufe, Wilkes 
defies the Commons, who were now abhorred by 
the whole nation, and treated by them in the 
moft contemptuous manner. It would have beea 
eafy for him to have refumed hit j>lace in the 
houfe, and to have maintained himfelf there by 
the aiEfiance of an hundred thoufand of his ad- 
herents. Such . an a£t o£ violence would have 
been attended with confequences entirely differ- 
cnt from thofe of lord George Gordon's, whofc 
party was compofed entirely of the dregs of the 
people. Wilkes had, on the other hand, the 
beft and wifcft part of the nation in his favour ; 
nay, even a third of that very parliament which 
he bullied. Some of his friends advifed him to 
carry things to extremities j but this he would 
not confent to, and waited peaceably for a diffo* 
iution of parliament. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding the intrigues of the miniftrjr 
lie was, during thefe lranfa£tions, elefted an alder*^ 
man of London, appointed one of the (herifis of 
Ifac county of Midlefcx, and at la(^ in the year' 
1774, cho&n lord mayor. His ambition was* 
now 6illy fatisficd, but the efiential part of his^ 
fchcme wac ftiil unaecomplifhed 5 — he wifhed te- 
poffefs wealthy and he attained it. In the year- 
1778, he was ele<fted to the important and lucra- 
tiyc office of chamberlain of the city 5 an ap- 
pointment that entirely fatisficd all his wiihes^ 

If a defign wifely concerted, fecondcd by un- 
common talents, by aftoniihing courage and« 
firmnefs, and carried on to its completion witk; 
a perfeverance that nothing could diihearten; if' 
all thefe, I fay^ have a claim to, our admiratio%. 
Wilkes ferely is catitled to it* 

. Had he fo pleafed,, he naight have become the: 
Catiline of his country : he abhonred the idca^, 
and chofe to be her benefador. 

Oh more thaa one . occafion he ha»' z&uMf 
been (b. During the lawlefs tumult^ occafioned by 
lord George Gordon, when the miniftry trembled 
and remained inadive, and the uiagiftrate^durft 
BOt ieave^ their, houfes,. hie. was fcen prefenting 
E 5: himfclf 
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14t»mf ito the tpiaultuoiKs populaces tad kiviflg 
dAsi4i kSfif ip f^yc t^ t>ank, whkh they mtm 
abo^l tQ pUIage. He m^P ufe of prajRers* m^ 
tretiifSj ai¥l mefiaces bjr tiimf ; he even went ib 
bx a$ to feiae foovB of the rit^ackr s witb ii{» 
tmn luiQd9. Tbis bebaYiour^ fo^courageous and 
ib patriotkf xeftored bi«Q to the r^aid of bia 
ibyf feigAy who, for twenty years, bad vowed a 
mortal hatred agwift bim. He is at thia very 
mocneot poe oithfimo& zStiyc partisuiDa of the 
miniftort 

It was io Ac year 1772, when WiHcea waa 
only aa alderman, that Crofby> then lord mayor, 
bad a finguiar difpule wkb the Honfe ol 
Gotnmons, wbicb> if detailed with fidelity^ 
WjOttId better cfaaradeii£b the conftkutiony the 
inaniKrs, and the ideas of the £ogli& tba» 
whole volumes writtca cm the fubjcft. Far fromt 
thinking that this anecdote compofed part of the 
biftory of out owa times, one would be tended 
to imagine hkilfelf tranfpo^ed by the power of 
magic to fome country of romance, or carried 
Vack to that happy period when the fplendour 
t>f Rome and Greece ibone imrivalled in the 
world* This events and indeed ahnoft eveiy 
thing that concerns England^ is only known ia 

Germany 
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<3cxnaa7 by aeam of tke M«r(pfiper«t and tiitc^ 
fore muft bt very little uoderftood* 

A pamphkt having been publifhed, containing 
many refieAions on the Houfe of Commons^ 
they declared it a libel^ and gare orders to the 
ferjeant at arms to feize the two printers who had 
publilliitd it;. This officer accordingly repaiff to 
the city, where they happened to refid^ #itk an 
intention to execute the commtffion* By his in« 
ftniAi<uis» be was not to attend tothe comnon 
foTHis, notwith&mding it is illegarto arwft 
any one in the city wilftiout' having the iMNurnutt 
iMioked by the chief magtftraie. 

One of the prmters altdws himfetf to be taken ; 
without the leaft refiftance. According to law^ , 
Ifae priibner muft be carried before a jiiftice of 
the peace, to fee whether the detection is legal | . 
and this the officer of ' the Houfe of ^ Concimons ^ 
complied withy, notwidiftanding his order was ao.. 
emanation of the legiilative authority. . 

On his arrival'at Guildhktl, Wilkes and Ofii.^ 

ver haj^ned to be on the bencb. On ^Kkmlt^ ■ 

ing the warsant^ tbefis two at4^U9«f^ oMwieC * 

£6' thiit< 
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Ami Crofby's fignaturc wai not affixfed, dccUte 
it to be informal, and releafe the printer. 

The feijcant at arms, covered witk confafion, 
departs to look after the other culprit, with whom 
he hopes to be more fortunate : for, as it was now 
dinner-time, he imagined that thefe two magi* 
firates would depart^ and hoped, on bis return^ 
to find others more compliant. 

Full of this idea, he goes to the other printer j 
*bi|t he being better acquainted with the laws, 
infifts on feeing the warranty and not finding it 
figned by the lord mayor, he immediately fends 
for a conftable, fecures the ofEccr, and accom« 
panics him to Guildhall, attended by a prodigi- 
ous crowd. The aldermen being gone to dine 
with the lord mayor, the prifoner is conduced 
tp the manfipo-houfe. 

Crofby had the reputation of being a worthy 
man^ but his knowledge was very fuperficial. It 
was only on account of his feniority and his 
wealth that he had been appointed to the high of- 
fice which he then filled. His ambition was 
limited, and fo was alfo his patriotifm. His 
advanced age made him figh after repofe, and he 
*-- . - tad 
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had no wilh for any thing eHe. The iflue of thi» 
affair would, therefore, have been entirely diffcr- 
enty if he had been allowed to proceed accord- 
ing to his own inclination: he was, howcrer,. 
obliged from circunnftances to ad in concert witb 
his colleagues. 

Wilkes and Oliver were the two moft ftrenu- 
ons affertors of public liberty in the whole corpo* 
ration of London. We have already given tho 
charader of the one : the other was a member of 
parliament) and equal to hira in patriotifm. 01l-» 
ver was alfo a man of chara(Sler, and had a nofalo 
and iodependent way of thinking. 

Guided by thefe men, Cro&y calls in thi^ 
printer, hears his complaint, and orders the fer« 
jeant at arms to be carried to prifon^ 

This a£k of audiority occafioned a prodigipui 
difturbancej and Crofty, Oliver^ and Wilkes 
were fummoned to appear before the Hoafe of 
Conamons. The two firft obey, and go ih pro- 
ceffion from the city, attended by feveral hundred 
carriages belonging to people of the firfl rank*. 
Wilkes alio accompanies them to the door ^ butji 
i^s be would not be permitted to appear as one 

or 
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^ the OKmUif for Wddlpku hfi fws^ -w^- 

At their arrival^ tb^ ate fc^cd wi A i|ioo£» 
9f a^ptauie hf a prodigipus coocoorfe of people^ 
who furrounded the hoofey and mal'treatcd all 
thofe who Were of the court party. 

l^Mrd North, who had been the moft violtol 
ag^inft the city oiagiftrates, had procttied two 
hundfed of the guards to protcj^ bimfelf and hit 
fdtads i but fearing diat {6 fmail a munber coufal 
not fa¥e:biin'£rom an iacenled pc^ulace, who 
threatened hi» deftruAion, be gets into a hacknqr^ 
coach, accompanied by a valet, and atteoipts ta> 
Ifceal into the hou& ui di%uife.. 

This projeft, howeter, was uofuccefifol ; he 
is known, the horfes are ftopt, and he him&lf ia 
dragged by the hair^ and exppfed to«a thou(aa4! 
indignities* 

The extftence of thii man, to whom England : 
tunfortunatety gave birth^ now hung fufpended i 
by a thread t but the deftinies refolded that he. 
Ihould fttll! live for the unhappinefs of thoufanda 
of his eq;uals« The foldiers having come to hia 

affiftancc^ 
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vottfiy ftiddfd b^m wUh tbfsir pwn t)pdiest *b^ 
i^as at Idft fnatcbed from a em»i|i 4tat^*«— Ilavr 
iHg tfau$ jBfc^pcd jtHc faif cf jj^ 4"*appy P^ 
Witty he repairs to parliament, disfigured and 
alcnoft unknown. He begins witb recounting bit 
&d adventvnry wbiJe bis efes %rit9m vith 
tears» in that bypocrUical tone which had beef 
£> fuccefslWl with Cron^welK He beieccbf9 H^^ 
▼en to biear witnefs to his insooenoe^ and tbf 
vprigbtnefs of his intentions; which having iK^ 
other end than the good of the nation, gave him 
a claim on the gratitude, rather than the curies^ 
of bis feUow-citizens*. 

In this ftate of anxiety and grief, trembling 
left the horrible fcene, from which be had juft 
efcaped, (hould be renewed, he propofes to the 
accufed Bsembers to repair, by an immediate ap|D« 
logy, the irregularity of their a^du£l ; afluring 
them, that the houft was diTpo&d to aceept a very 
flight one» 

OKver reje£b this propofitron witb the iftmoil 
Iborn ; ailMingy that to expeA an apolo^ frona 
thole who had fupported the rights of their hU 
tow«c:itt2ens, was the grofieft infult^ and that 

lie 
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be and his adherents ought rather to offer excu(et 
to the whole nation for their raal-adminiftra- 
tion. Cro(by being of the fame opinion, they 
were, by a pluraUty of voices, fcnl to the 
Tower. 

The Tower is not a horrible pifon, like th« 
Baftile; it rather refembles a little town^ abounding 
with tradefmen and artizans of every kind. A 
prodigious number of people refide there, and the 
apartments are very commodious. Crofby and 
Oliver, on their arrival, hired two little houies ;. 
and the numerous vifits ^ of their friends fcarcely 
allowed thepa. to perceive that they were pru 
fi)ners». 

While confined here^ extraordinary honours 
were conferred on them ; and it might be 
efteemed by both as the mott happy epocha in^ 
Iheir lives. Every ward in the city fent thent- 
deputations*. Thc£b went in . ibrni^. accompanied 
by an immenfe crowd of carriages) and in the name 
of the people of England, thanked then* for havings 
courageoufly defended the rights of their fellow- 
citizens, and facrificed fo generoufly their own. 
liberty for the public welfare. Befides this^ fcvcs- 
lal cities^ counties^ and aifQciationsy returned: 

thena. 
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them thanks j ferif them their freedom^ and ac- 
companied it with gifts. London in particular 
prefented them with two mafly cups of gold^ 
on which the arms of the city were engraved.. 

It is impoffible to recoiledt without admira* 
tion the fervour and patriotic enthufiafm which 
prevailed every where during three weeks, at 
the end of which time the parliament was pro- 
rogued. 

On this occafion the magiftrates of London, 
clothed in their robes, the fherifFs of the 
county of Middlefex, the common-council, alt 
the militia of the city, and an immenfe crowd 
of diftinguifhcd perfons, repaired to the Tower, 
accompanied by drums, cymbals, and trumpets, 
to receive the two prifoners. Being placed in 
the ftate-coach, they were conduced to theMan- 
fion-houfe in triumph, amidft the ringiiig of 
bells, the firing of cannon, and every other de- 
monftration of joy. The windows were crowd- 
ed with beauties, who waved their handkerchiefs^ 
and added to the public triumph. The general en* 
thufiafm cannot be well defcribed : I myfelf faw 
many weep for joy, -and realife the witty re- 
' mark of lord Sh^ftelbury, who fays, that en- 
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thufiafin IS epidemic, and, like yawmng, affcftt 
every body around. 

tet the reader recolfea, that all this wai 
tranfa£lcd, not in the corner of a diftant province, 
but in Acmidfk of the refidence ofupowerfut 
monarch j that the roiniften, wbofc amhority k 
ircry great, were the enemies and the piofijcotoit^ 
of the two prifoners j and diat this was not a 
tumult or a revolt, but a public z& which die 
laws, far from proWbiting^ fcemed rather to au- 
tftorUe. 

I ftall never forget this memoraWe (bene i— ^ 
widi me it <hdl always be fecrtd* It is m* 
^ayen in my mind in never-fiding dharaAers,. 
and can oa]y be efl^tcod with my exifience« 
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CHAPTER 111. 



Induflry^-^ociity rfArii — Duii •fBridgiwatir^s^ 
M€mufmnuris '— Mrs* Jbingtva -^ Btgg^rt §f 
Rogues* 



THE fouth of Great Britain is atmoft an entire 
flat» and contains but very few mountains* 
If the principality of Wales^ and fome of the 
northern counties^ be excepted) all (bat immenfe 
ifland refembles 9 garden^, adorn^ with fine 
views and romantic profpeAs, which do not yield 
in any thing to thofe parts of Italy which are fo 
much extolled. The riches of the inhabitants} 
the neatnels and cleanlinefa of their manner of 

livings 
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living, which is difcovcrablc in the very cottages ^ 
ihc noble roads j and a fertile and well cultivated 
foil, form one great whole^ which the moft phkg- 
matic obferver is forced to admire. 

The grcateft objedlion that can be urged againft 
England is the infalttbrhy of rti^ii^ and the in- 
difpcnfablc cuftom of burning cgals. "^Ch. 

It IS true Aat the climate is. futjcS to- fre- 
quent changes, but it is generally fupportablc 
both in the fumii^cr and winter. It is not bad 
health, but a love of variety and diffipation, that 
drives fa many rich Engilifhmen to the ibuth of 
France, either to fquander their guineas there, or 
to ceconomife in a country where every thing ia 
fold at a low price, after they have hurt their 
fortunes at home. As the reafon of thefe jour- 
neys is not very flattering to their pride, ihey 
difguife it under the pretence of the badncfs of 
their native air. 

K% to the Englilh who have fpent part of their 
lives in the Indies, and who havd been of courfc 
ufcd to a warmer fun, it is very evident that they 
muft feel, in a very lively manner, the difference 
on their return;^ and that the air of Provence will 

be. 
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t>e more geojal to them than that of Eng- 
land. 



It was this circumftance which obliged the 
celebrated lord Clive to fpend two years of his 
life at Montpelieri where he hoped a long 
time, bat in vain, to dtffipate thofe hypochondriac 
humours with which he was tormented. He 
carried them back to Engiand, where they 
changed to a profound melancholy ; which, af- 
ter preying for (bme time on his body, at laft 
became viAorious, and conllrained him, as it 
were, to deprive himfelf of exiftencc. Notwith- 
ftanding the care of his family to conoeal the man- 
ner oF^isdeaili, all die world foon knew, that the 
ranquiflier and fcourge of Alia, hanged himfeif 
in his own bed-chamber* 

What will fully evince, how little the climate 
and ufe of coal-fires are hurtful to the health of 
the Englifli, is ^he great number of old men who 
may there be met with conftantly. On reading 
the lift of deaths, one readily perceives that this 
-daft of men is equal, if not more numerous in 
that than in any other country in Europe. How 
is it poffible that we fliould find fo many aged 
people in London, where the confumptton of this 
kind of fuel is exceffive, if it were hurtful i 

How 
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ItOfW cMies ity that it does not zSefk tke women, 
and that the complexion of the £ngli(h ia fu* 
perior to that of all the other Europeans i 

Tke plague bu erer been rmcomcnon in Eng- 
land ; and this is a fa^ proof in favour of the 
goodnefs of die cliiAate. To this maj be added 
Ac healthy conftitotions of die nativet^ their 
vigour, intrepidity, and perpetu^ exertions. 
All- the carpenters^ bhickfiniths, fkrrieFS, minersy 
pesters, and peafants, are the moft robuft men 
in the world. Charles II. who bad vifited a good, 
part of Europe, was ufcd to fay : ** Notwith- 
«< ftanding all the complaints of the difiigree* 
*' ablenefs and tnconftancy of the climat6 of my 
«* native country, it is neverthelefe certain, that 
<* there is no part in Eur(^e, where it is pof* 
«* fible to be out of doors for fo many days in the 
« year, or fo maifly hours in a day, as in Eng- 
** land/' They never experience inundations, fa 
hurtful in other countries ; tempefts, earthquakes, 
and famine, are equally unknown to them I 

The grafs in England is always of an un- 
•rivaatd beauty, verdure, and extraordinary good- 
ncft. From hence proceeds the uncommon at- 
tachment of the Englilh to tbofe' fine lawns, 
v^hidi they fmooth and keep evai by means of 

ftone 
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ftone roBcrs : they arc fomctimcs fo very regular^ 
that you may play at bowls on them with as 
much nicety as you could on a billiard table. This 
is a favourite diverfion, and is often enjoyed by 
people of the firft rank. 

Every part of the country abounds with parks^ 
which are adorned with the moft agreeable and 
romantic landfcapes. Almoft at every ftep you 
»cct with alleys of fruit-trees, which conduct 
you to charming villages ;~ the inhabitants of 
which are well fed and well clothed, and in a 
ftate of plenty and abundance, fufQcicnt to prove 
that theirs is the native country of riches^ liberty, 
and improvement 

Neverthelefi there Is not in the whole ifland, 
either a fodety or an individual, whofe bufiaefi 
it is to animate this unlverfal induftry^ or to 
bring agriculture, trade, or. manufadures, to ai 
greater degree of perfeAion. As no one is there 
limited in his rights, or difturbed in the poiTef^ 
fion of his property, all thefe advantages natu- 
rally accrue of themfclves. To the fame caufes 
Ac flourilhing ftatc of Holland may be attributed. 
But however inflrudive the exampk of thefe two 
Aates may feem to be, one is neverthelefs au« 
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thorifed to believe, from the conduft of almoft 
all the fovereigns in Europe, that they have una- 
nioioufly endeavoured to ftiflc that induftry 
which in itfelf is fo precious, and in its confc- 
quenccs fo neceflkry to the grandeur of a ftatc. 

Some time (ince the minifter, to augment the 
number of his dependents, formed the defign of 
ercfting a board to watch over the interefts of 
trade. The projcft was carried into execution : 
but trade, fo far from increaiing, declined the 
moment that thefe counfellors of commerce be« 
gan to give her leffons. Of this, authentic proofs 
were produced, and it was aboliihed in 1782. 
Mr. Gibbon, the Englifii Tacitus, was a mem- 
bcr of this inftitiition. 

The bants of the Thameis, from Gravefcnd 
to London, are adorned with towns and villages ; 
and the neighbourhood occupied by a prodigious ^ 
niimber of builders, who are continually employ- 
ed in the con{lru6lion of ibips of all dimenfions, 
and of every kind. The river itfelf is covered 
with veffels, which are moored in rows, for fevc- 
Til miles. 

The great induftry that reigns every where, 
forms the moft agreeable lpe£Ucle. Several thou- 
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fiind$ live folely by their employments about the 
ihipping. The co^Utratde alone occupies an' 
amazing number ; the confumption of this article 
18 inconceivable. I have fecn a fleet of fifty fail 
arrive at once from Ncwcaftle, and have been well 
affured that this is not^at all extraordinary. The 
labourers who unload thefc colliers receive nine 
fliillings per day. The coaUtjines of Newcallle 
were not difcover^d till the fifteenth century; 
they are equally valuable as if they produced 
gold. The trade of this mineral, fo neccflary in 
Great Britain^ is iricreafing, and has even 
been doubled fittte the year 1700. It is eafy to 
conceive a proper idea of the wealth of that town, 
formerly fo little known, by obferving that the 
revenues of the corporation amount to nine thou- 
fand pounds a year. 

An increafe of buildings is vifible in all the great 
cities throughout England: in refpe&toLondonJt i« 
greatly difapproved, and-not without reaibn. This, 
however, does not immediately proceed from ir- 
felf, for the villages with which it is furroiinded, 
and which augment daily, by their additional 
population, contribute greatly to its inhabi- 
tants. 

Vol. I. F The 
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The town of Stockton, which was but a ham* 
let a few years fince, now fends upwards of a 
hundred and fifty veflels every year to the me- 
tropolis. In 1778, fix hundred thoufand fiieep^ 
belonged to Dorcbefter alone. 

Commerce increafes daily in Hull, Briftols 
Plymouth, Liverpool, &c* it is the fame with 
manufadures. Neither the revolution that has 
taken place in regard to trade, nor the lofs of the 
American colonies, has in the leaft decreafed 
them. The city of Exeter vended fiufFs in the 
year 1779 to the amount of a million fterling, 
a fum which almoft feems incredible. 

Trade now flourilhes in almoft an equal 
proportion in Scotland. Edinburgh, Glafgow, 
Aberdeen, ;ind Elgin are fuU of excellent manu- 
fa£lures. 

The Scots hitherto negleftcd the herring fifliery; 
they left it entirely to the Dutch, who came 
annually to their coafts, and enjoyed, undifturbed, 
that lucrative branch of commerce : they them- 
felves now participate in its advantages. The 
town of Invernefs alone employs five hundred 
veflels and three thoufand fifhermen. Eight hun* 
dred (hallops and fix thoufand fiihermen are em- 
ployed 
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ployed in the river Forth, which this fifli fre- 
quents during two months of the year, and pro- 
cure a fufficient quantity to fill forty thoufand 
barrels : one fixth part is confumed in the coun- 
try ; the reft is exported. This exportation pro- 
! duces annually twenty thoufand pounds fterling. 
Several of the neighbouring towns alfo partake in 
thc-fiftiery j Glafgow itfelf fliips three thoufand 
barrels every year for the foreign market. 

It is the fame in regard to the fahnon. Aber* 
deen fends a hundred quintals annually to Lon- 
don, and Yarmouth ninety. 

Many naturalifts are of opinion that in Hamp^ 
Ihire, where the air is pure and the climate 
warm, the vine and fig-tree might be cultivated 
to great advantage. 

A letter is preferved in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions of the Royal Society,' from Henry Bar- 
ham to Sir Hans Sloane, written in the year 1719^ 
in which he aflerts that he had produced fillc at 
Chelfca, which thofe who were convcrfant on the 
fubjed, had declared to be equal to that of Piede- 
mont. 

It is well known that there were many vine- 
F 2 yards 
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yards formerly in England, That old and cele- 
brated record, called Doomfday-book, cxprefsly 
fays, that, before the Norman conqucft, wine 
was made in the county of EScx. 

It is but a few years fince this intcrefting pro- 
duilion was difcovered. It begini with the time 
of William the Conqueror, and contains a cir- 
cumftantial detail of the inventory which that 
monarjE^h caufcd to be taken of all the produce of 
the kingdom ; and a lift of all the manors, fiefs, 
rents, &c. This book is very difficult to de- 
cypher, being a mixture of French and bad Ger- 
man, written for the moft part in Gpthic charac- 
ters. In confcquence of this there are but very 
fe^, even of the learned, who can read the 
manufcript. The Englifli, for a long time, looked 
upon it :!s merely an hieroglyphic, df which they* 
could only interpret fome paiTages, till, on the 
arrival of Rafpe in England, it happened to fall 
into his hands. 

* 
That illuftrious and intelligent man, who had 

been for many years employed in the German 

libraries, was very capable of cutting this Gordiaa . 

knot : of this he gave fufficicnt proofs. The 

government was eager to know its contents j but 

as many of ibe firft families in the kingdom 

imagined 



Jm^ined tbemfelves ia fome fliape loterefled 
in the tranilation, they did not think it pru- 
dent to entruft it to a foreigner. A learned 
Engliflitnan was therefore preferred to Rapfe^ on 
wbofeaffiftance he greatly depended, on accept- 
ing this importaut and difficult commiffion : un- 
happily, however, they quarrelled, and Doomf- 
day-book was not iranflated. 

The indallry of the Englifh has often received 
a new degree of energy from the affiftance of tny 
countrynoen the Germans. One of them called 
Spielman con(lru(^ed, in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
firft paper-mill. Gottfried Box, another, in i 59% 
trcfted the firft machine for the manufafiaring 
of brafs-wire, and afterwards another for copper- 
plates. Under the reign of the fame queen a 
third built the firft powder-mill. At this verj 
day the beft book-binder in London, and an 
artift fo famous in his trade, that his equal has 
never yet been found, is alfqa German. 

My country was very near fnatching from the 
Englifh the honour of producing the beft clock- 
maker^ an art in which they fo much ex* 
eel, and of gaining the premium which the 
parliament had affigned to the time-piece which 
F 3 would 



would beft difcovcr the longitude at fca. The 
fum allotted for this ufcful difcovery was twenty 
thouTand pounds. A great number of the firft 
artifts in Europe^ animated by the allurements of 
glory and of gain, became candidates for this re- 
ward ; bjut an Englifhman, oflhe name of Har- 
rifon, carried away both. It is, however, pro- 
bable that a watch-maker of the name of Thiele 
cic Breinc would have fupplanted him, if this 
excellent artifan had carried his watch to London 
before the payment of the reward : for, in the opi- 
nion of the Englifh themfclves, his mechanifin 
was more ingenioufly conftrudled, and much 
more likely than Harrifon's to obtain the ead 
propofcdt 

It is incredible how much, and by how many 
different means, Induflry is excited in Eng- 
land. 

Without reckoning the ufual fums which par- 
liament votes annually in bounties, new objedls 
are continually craving their patronage. Several 
patriotic focieties, which labour with a zeal for 
the general good, worthy of admiration, follow 
ihcir example. 

The moft numerous one that has ever exifted 

ia 
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fn Europe, is thcfociety for the encouragement of 
arts, manufaftures, &c. It was founded in 17531 
by William Shipley, and confifted, in 17S4, of 
fix thoufand feven hundred members. The firft 
noblemen in the nation belong to this inftitutlon. 
Every member pays two guineas a year, and this 
fubfcription forms a fum fufEcicnt for the diftri- 
bution of a great many premiums, and thofe of 
a confiderable value. 

Thefe rewards are always deftined to perfon« 
who by original inventions have become fervice- 
able to mankind, or by an improvement of former 
difcoveries, have carried them tp a higher degree 
of perfedion. 

Their meetings rarely confift of more than two 
hundred perfons j the reft very fcldom- attend, 
and content themfclves with contributing, by 
their pecuniary affiftance, to the noble dcfign of 
this ufeful eftablifhment. It is not to be doubted 
that this is the fole motive, as no kind of honour 
nor any mark of diftinftion is attached to the 
members. The principal intention is to improve 
agriculture, and the arts, by keeping up a con- 
ftant correfpondencc wfth perfons of every rank 
and ftation, who projeft fchemes likely to be 
attended with good confequences, or comrouni- 
F 4 cate 
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cate experiments already made, whsetlvpr unfuc- 
cefsful orprofperous. Lord Roniiiey has been for 
many^years the prcfidcnt. 

Another fociety ha^ been formed in Brecknock- 
fhire, a county .fituated in the principality of 
Wales. The ohjcSt of this inftitution is agricul- 
ture in all its branches, the cftablifhmcnt of 
manufaflures of linen cloth, and the improvement 
of woollens. Tbey alfo attend to the reparation 
of the great roads, and the conftruflion of new 
ones: in one word, their plan is to give to in* 
duftry a greater degree of activity and extenfion» 

It is to one man that England is indebted for 
her inland navigation. Till 1759 the projeft 
was not carried into execution; and aU the rivers 
and ftreams in the ifland were foon after covered 
with boats. This benefaftor to his country was 
the duke of Bridgwater, who has immortalized 
himfclf by the conftruftion of a canal, which 
would not difgrace a monarch. Be was only 
twenty-one years of age, when he conceived this 
defign, worthy of ancient Rome. ^ 

His artificial river unites the city of Liver- 
pool with tlie populous town of Manchefter. It 
is fometimps carried acrofs iramenfe rocks hol- 
, lowed 
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lowti ajt t6p« Smietimes it fuddenly vanUhes, 
aod makos -a tboiifaad turnings in ^ fubterraaeous 
P^ge ©ight EqgUfh miles in length. After ap* 
pcaring all at once it feems fufpcnded in the air, 
and crofles the Wcvil by means of immenfc 
arches'» in fuch a manner that one may often en- 
joy the pi&urefque fight of one veflel navigating^ 
in Ac ftpeam belov^^ and of another which croffe* 
ity and ftencM to iail in the element above. 

An Englifhman of the name of Wedgewooi 
has built a whole village in, StafFordfhire, which 
he has called Etruria^ a name well merited by its- 
fuperb works in the Etrufcan ftyle, which have 
become remarkable on account of the elegant 
forms into which the various manuFaftures are 
(haped. This peribn has rcalifcd an original idea, 
and acquired great wealth and celebrity. Fie has 
chofen for hi^ models every thing that Italy and 
Greece -has left moft perfe£t in its kind, and 
which we ftill admire in Florence, Rome and 
Naples. He poffcffes exaft drawings of all the an- 
cient fculptures^ which have been pvefervcd from» 
Gothic barbarity and the wafte of time, ^nd 
copies them with great cxaftnefs in his pro* 
^iudttons. 

F 5 , Ol 
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Of his vafesy &c. fome are gilded, odierf 
are enamelled. He employs a great number cf 
workmen, and has acquired a confiderable fofr 

tun^ ' 

It was in the year 1771 that Cox engaged ta 
an extraordinary enterprifc. He knew that the 
princes of Alia held our mechanical inventions 
in the bigheft eftimation ; he wa9 aware, bow* 
ever, that nothing which was not adorned with 
gold, lilver, and precious ftones, had any attra£tion 
for them. Every thing of this kind which they 
have to ornament their palaces, are clumfy and 
very badly executed. His projed, therefore, was 
to join the magic of art to the impofing appear^ 
ance of riches. A confiderable fortune added to 
a genius at once fubtle and inventive^ furnifhed 
him with the means. 

The moft Ikilful artifts in England and France, 
fuch as jewellers, clock-makers, goldfmiths, &c, 
were employed, and paid to exert their utmoft 
Ikill. 

Every thing that they undertook was perform- 
ed with uncommon care and ingenuity, and he 
foon beheld himfelf poflcfled of a number of me- 
chanical 
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chanical inveotions unrivalled in point of cxccU 
lence. 

Cox was refolved to fend thjs coUeflion to 
Afia; he, however, kept it nine years in London, 
and ihewed the whole by means of tickets, at half 
a guinea each. I myfelf have frequently feen it, 
and always with frefh admiration. Never was 
tafte and grandeur, all the (kill of mechanicks, 
and the magic of opticks, united in fuch a high 
degree of pefeflion. The eye met with nothing 
but gold, diamonds, and precious ftones, which 
were fhaped into the forms of a variety of ani- 
malsj aifumed their geftures, and fecmed to ha 
alive; birds of different kinds and of exquifite 
plumage fung the moft ravifbing notes; the 
fvvan of Europe fwam in artificial rivers ;. the 
hare and partridges ran about in groves, planted 
by the hands of the nioft cunning workmen; 
H^hik camels, elephants, and other productions of 
Afia, ftalked around, and imitated nature with a 
fcrupulous exactitude. 

But the moft rotnantic objeft in all this 
aftoniftung affemblage, was a caftle fix feet in 
height : it fcemed to reaiife all the ideas which 
the imagination of the warmed jx^ets could coa- 
ceive of a. palace in. fairy land. 

F 6 - ' This 
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Tfail Aiperb coUedioo, in whiok the precious 
metals feemed to conftitute the leaft valuable parts, 
coft more than a hundred thoufand pounds. The 
prefent emperor of China received a limilar one 
from Cox in 1759 : ^^ ^ placed by the fide of 
his tlirone in the grand audience ch^nber at Pe- 
Jdn. That of which I fpeak was deftined for the 
fireat Mogul, but the enormous debts which the 
ingenious artift was obliged to ccmttzSt, and of 
which the intereft alone amounted to a great fima, 
unfortunately prevented him from completing his 
defign. A part only was fent to the Eaft, the rdl 
was dtfpofed of in London by means of a lottery. 
Thus the hope of forming a new branch of trade 
with Afia was defeated perhaps for ever. From 
tbiSy not only England, but other^countries might 
have drawn the greated advantages. 

Doftor Graham, a Scotchman by birth, in the 
jtzT 1780, by means of his cdeflial bed, which 
coft him feveral thouiand pounds, gave at once a 
proof of the wealth and the cuUibility of the Eng- 
lifh. He called his houfe the X^mpU of Hialihy 
and afted as the bigh prieft of that puiffant god- 
dcfs ; in this capacity he affirmed that he joined 
the ufeful to the agreeable, and all the wonders 
of art to the precious fecrets of his profeffion. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more fuperb than this 

temple i 
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temple; the eleAric fluid managed with Qncom^ 
mon (kill, was darted arouad in beautiful irradia- 
tion ; tran^arent glafs of various colours chofen 
and placed with tafte ; valuable vafes filled with 
the OK^ exquifite aionaaticS) which awakened and 
foftened the j>aiEon^ and infJHred the foul with a 
ibft lan^or, were the iirft objeds that prefente^ 
themielves to the cbfervation of the curious. 

* This modern ^fculapius had undoubtedly 
founded his fcheme on a perfea knowkdge of 
the human heart $ and the fuccefs that crowned 
his ft range enterprife proved that he was not 
wrong in his caiculatton. Indeed it could not 
fail to/uccced, for I really think that the fenfual 
plcafures are carried as far, not to fay farther, im 
London than in Paris. 

Graham put an end to this faKre about 
two years after it commenced, by felling hifr 
grand ele<Elrical apparatus, his inftruments of 
jnufic, and, finally, his celeftial bed. 

Mrs. Abington, the celebrated aflrefs, is en- 
gaged in a very lingular occupation. As (he 
polTefTes an exquifite tafte, (hd is conftantly em- 
ployed in driving about the capital to give her 
advice concerning the modes and fafhions of the 

daj.. 
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day. She is called in like a phyfician^ and re«* 
compenfed as if /he were an artift. There nerer 
is a marriage or ball in which (he is not con-^ 
faked. A great nnmber of people of fafhion 
treat her .in the moft familiar manner^ and as if 
fhe were their equal. As (he never appears on 
the (lage but in the mc^ elegant drefs, her tafte 
is fare to be copied by all the lad res who hap* 
pen to be fpe£lators. It is there that this prieftefs 
of the fa(hioos difplays all her art, being certain 
that (he will be immediately copied wkb the 
moft trivial exadnefs. 

In the fame manner that the pbilofopkica) dif- 
ciples of antiquity impofed filence on the incon^ 
fiderate fcholars, by ohfcrviog, pur majier has faid 
tbus ; fo It is fufficient for the beattties of London 
to obfcrve Mrs. Abington Bms worn/ucb a things to 
(hut the mouths of their fathers and their huf- 
bands. in her contra^ with the manager of 
Driiry-Lane in the year 1781, it was agreed 
that the fum of five hundred pounds fterling 
Ihould be annually allowed for her wardrobe 5 
befides this, fhe received eighteen guineas every 
night that (he aded^ and a benefit at the end 
of the feafon. 
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In a city fuch as Londont where fo many weak 
people who happen to be affluent refide^ it it 
not at all furpriiing that artful impoftors 
fhould by means of tricks and ftratagems endea* 
vour to avail themfelvesof the wealth of the^ 
fools. 

Every thing Is thought fair as long as they do 
not tranfgrefs the laws ', thus a number of quacks 
of every kind exercife their various profeffions 
in peace and fecurity. 

About twelve months fince, a perfon appeared 
in London who pretended to poiTefs the fecret 
of cutting the finger and toe nails in a manner 
fo as to render the hands and feet much more 
elegant and beautiful *• 

Having thus appealed to female vanity> the 
£ngli(h ladies were enraptured with the fafcinat* 
ing idea of becoming more lovely, and this fel- 
low being continually employed, was enabled to 
lefide in an elegant houfe, and keep a fine car- 
riage. He lived in this manner for two whole 
years, got a great deal of money and at the 
end of that time fuddenly difappeared, leaving 

* This man advertifed as a chiropedifi 
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debts behind him to the amount of three thou- 
fand pounds. 

Another trade praftifed in London is that of 
begging. It. is indeed very uncommon to fee an 
Englifhman who is not one of the Yery loweft of 
the people aiking for charity, although foreigners, 
of good birth, and who appear to have received a 
certain degree of education, exercife that fhame* 
ful profef&on among them, and fubfift without 
much trouble. Thcfe do not ftop people in the 
ftreets, where they would receive nothing but 
trifles, or at mofk a little iilver. Being wejl dref- 
fed they get admittance into houfes of people of 
diftindioo, fhew proofs and documents^ which 
for the moft part are forgcd,^ and^ receive gold 
from the inhabitants^ who are generally creda^^ 
Ions and beneficent* 

I knew an Italian^ formerly i dancer in the 
theatre at St. Peterfburgh^ who,, although be 
could neither read nor write, after he had pro-^ ' 
.cured another rogue to draw up a patent for him^. 
gave himfelf out as ^ Ruffian colonel. Provid- 
ed with this falfe diploma, he entered with in<« 
conceivable impudence into the firft houfes in- 
London, would not be flopped by any fctvant,. 
penetrated into the inner apartments, at laft got 

fight 
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figbt of the tnafter, and dievrr quitted bim sndu 
out receivkig a pcefenf. 

It was in vain that the Ruffian minifter dif' 
covered the roguery of this fellow; he could 
only inform a very fmaH nuntber of peribns: 
the Italian ftili found out new benefaflors, whom 
he impofed upon by means of his patent, and 
while he prcferved it with care, it would have 
been very difficult to teive punifhed hwn. After 
having praQifed firtiilar arts for three years, he 
left England with a tonfiderable fum of money, 
and is at diis preient moment a merchant in 
Dunkirk. 

A Frenchman had a ftill bet^r plan. He 
pretended to be the fon of the unfortunate Calas, 
who, as is well known, lives in France, and is a 
phyiician. The general compaffion for this un- 
fortunate family opened every door in London 
to him : he received coniiderable prefents, and 
departed with great wealth. 

This trade, fo fingularly lucrative in that 
country, had fo many attraSions for a M. de 
Champigny, formerly a colonel in the fervice of 
France, and who arrived in London foon after 
the German war, that he reduced it to a fyfteqi, 

and 
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and followed the profeffion for ten years with 
the mcft uncommon fucccfs. He never went 
on foot, but (is it to be believed ?) in a brilliant 
equipage that belonged to him, and very often 
gave the moft elegant entertainments. As he 
poffeffed a knowledge of the world, he knew how 
to exercife his ikiU with fo much fucce(s, that 
even thofe pcrfons who paffed for mifers, opened 
their purfes to him without any difficulty. To 
the few who hefitated to make him thofe pre- 
fents which he requefted, he prefented a lift of 
fubfcribers to a new hiftory of England, which 
. he was about to write, and of which he aAually 
printed one or two volumes. 

The generous and compaffionate character of 
the Englifliy joined to the difguft Co natural in 
man to induftry, occafions all the ftrcets of London 
to be crowded with beggars. Thefe lazy wretches 
receive three, four, and fometimes five (hillings a 
day in charity. They aftually have their clubs 
in the parilh of St. Giles's, where they meet to 
caroufe, read the gazettes, and talk about politics. 
No one dares to attend thofe aflemblies unlefs he 
is a beggar himfelf, or introduced by one. A 
friend of mine who wifhed to fee and converfe 
with all defcriptions of men, having one day 
put on a ragged coat, promifed to reward a men- 
dicant 
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dicant If he would conduft him thither. He was 
accordingly introdaced, fotind a great deal 6£ 
gaiety and e^iky and nothing that bore the ap- 
t>earance of indigence, fave the tatters that co- 
vered the members. One caft his crutches into a 
corner of the room; one unbuckled his wooden 
leg; another took off the plaiftcr which con- 
cealed his eye : all, in fine, difcovered thcmfelvcs 
in their own natural forms; recounted the adven- 
tures of that day, and concerted the ftratagems 
to be put in execution on the morrow. 

The female beggars generally hire infants 
from thofe who are poorer than themfelves, to 
roufe, by that means, the charity of the paffen- 
gers. They pay various prices for thefe chil- 
dren, from fixpence to two {hillings a day, ac- 
cording as they are more or lefs deformed. A 
child that is very crooked and diflorted generally 
earns three Ihillings, and fometimes even more. I 
happened once to overhear the converfation of two 
VI omen who were talking concerning their pro- 
feffion. One of them informed the other that 
(he paid two (hillings a day for the child in her 
arms : ** What !'* replies her companion, *« arc 
" you a fool ? Two (hillings for that charming 
*' baby !— I would not give more for a mon- 
<«ftcr." 
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In Ae £unc parilh the pick- pockets hold their 
meetings, and have an ordinary which they fre- 
qiuent^ where they {e\l or exchange the handker- 
chiefs, fnuff-boxQS, and other articles which 
they have filched in the ceurfe of the day. In 
any other country the& afTociations would be 
di{covered, and the whole gang made prifonecs ; 
this is not^ bowerer, poffible in London ; for as 
thefe rogues never ad in a body, but each by 
himfelfy it is neceifary that there fliould be ^rocds 
agajnft every individual, for the laws are fcrupa* 
Ipufly obferved in arrefling the moft defpicable 
.wretch in the community. When ainy one of them 
is fufpeded, his perfoQ muft be Avorn to; and 
bis companions, although well known, never 
run any rilk whatever. 

This clafs of rogues, however, do not now 
«flemble fo publicly as formerly. About thirty 
year« fince a houfe in St. Giles's became very 
celebrated as the rendezvous of this kind of 
thieves ^ at prefent it is occupied by an honefl 
brewer. The knives and forks were chained to 
the table, and the cloth nailed to it. Not far 
irom that place • was alfo a (hop famous far gin j 
over the door of which was the folbwing infcrip • 
tion ; Hitt you maj git drunk for a penny ^ dead 
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drunk for two^pencty and bavi ftraw for h0^ 
thing. 

This fiagular liquor was fold in the cellar^ 
which was crawded day and night with a fpecies 
of beiiigs who rather refemhle beaftt than mem 
A flatutCj however, called- the Gin^^^ by im^ 
podng a high duty on that liquid poifon, put an 
tnd to fuch horrid diflbluteners. It is neceflfary 
I (hould remark*faere, that the defcription I have 
juft given does not exhibit a pldure of the capital 
during the prefent times, and (hat I have only 
fpoken of an obfcure ftreet which has been dif^ 
tinguithed for* ages^ by the poverty and the 
grofs and favage character of the wretches who 
refide in it. 

London dill contains tbofe pretended fortune* 
tellers, who, for the moderate fum of one (hil- 
ling, augur a happy deftiny to the curious. Their 
lodgings are ufually adorned with magical 
chanuSlers, and furnifhed with celeftial and tcr- 
reftrial globes. Their drcfs is^ a green robe, a 
fur night-cap, and a long beard tied under the 
chin. Thefe for the moft part are young men, 
but, by means of this drefs, they affume the ap- 
pearance of old age, and pretend to be arrived 
from the Eaft. That they may not be fuppofed 

to 
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to know a word of Englifh, they make ufe of aa 
interpreter, to give an air of truth to their im- 
pofture, who explains the meaning of the oracle 
to the dupes, and (hares the fpoils with his 
loafter. Thefe fortune-tellers are always Englifh 
or Irifh, for as yet no foreigner has dared to 
make fuch an attempt. 

This kind of impoiition is feverely puniihed, 
but neither fb often nor fo feverely as to abolifh 
it entirely. As the public peace is not endan- 
gered by the pradice; as no bad confequences 
follow their ridiculous prediSions ; as fortune- 
tellers at bottom are only a kind of beggars ; and 
as fools in all countries are determined to be de- 
ceived : from thence it proceeds that they do not 
profecute thefe people with any degree of rigour, 
vnlefs they become too public and make a pro- 
digious noife. 

Sometimes they carry their impudence to fuch 
a length, that they advertife in the newfpapers,* 
a|)d inform the world of their abilities, their price, 
and their abode. If a magiftrate fhould go to 
the frface appointed, they deny the whole, and 
affirm that fome wag has done it to amufe him- 
felf at their expence. On thefe occaiions they 
eafily manage fo as to hide their robe, cap, globes, 

and 
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and in a word every, indication of their profeflion; 
fo that not fibding any proofs fufficient to convi£i: 
them, the officers of juftice are obh'ged to re- 
tire, and the fortune-teller continues hit trade 
in peace* 



CllAP- 



CHAPTER IV. 



ExUnt of London — Contraft betwixt the City and 
the TFeJl End of the Town— Peculiarities in the 
Houfes and Puhlif Buildings^The Pavement^ 
JJfurance of Houfes-^ Is London well lighted? — 
St. PauFs — Wejiminjier Abbey — Anecdote of 
Charles I ."^Adeiphi^Manfion Houfe — Bridges 
— TA^ Bank — City Magifirates-^Patriotifm of 
Mr. Bedford. 



TJ HIRTY years ago it was difficult to af- 
certaiQ whether London or Paris was the 
larger city. Since, however, they have pre- 
fcribed certain bounds to the latter, which they 
are not allowed to exceed, and this wife regu- 
lation has not yet been adopted in the metro- 
polis of England, which every day receives a new 
I increafc 
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ipcreafc of buildings ; it cannot now bs doubted 
that the Englifh have the misfortune to poffefs a 
capital infinitely more extenfive than the French. * 
That which adds not a little to its magnitude^ 
is the great number of large villages, which fcrvc 
as country houfes; and which being incorporated 
as it were with the fuburbs of the town, form 
with it a monftrous aggregate, to which there arc 
neither limits nor regulations. No lefs than 
forty -three thoufand new houfes were built^ be* 
tween 1762 and 1779. 

Some enlightened patriots have attempted to 
ftop this evil, which is continually increafing. 
^ It is madnefs,'* fay they, ** thus to r^^all the 
** county of Middlefex with tiles." The fagacious 
North thought proper to impofe a duty oft 
bricks ; but far from attaining the end pro- 
pofcd, the rage for building feemed only to in- 
creafe. The projeftors were not in the leaft 
frightened with this tax : being certain of al- 
ways finding inhabitants, they only became anxi- 
ous to make their houfes more agreeable and com- 
modious than formerly. 

For thefe twenty years paft, an aftual emigra- 
tion has taken place from the eaftcrn parts of 
London towards the weftern.; thoufands have 
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left the former, where they do not cre£k new 
buildings, for the latter, where the moft fertile 
fields and moft agreeable gardens are daily meta- 
merphofcd intohoufes and ftreets. 

The city, efpecially the houfes along the 
banks of the Thames, is compofed of old 
ruins : the ftreets are narrow, obfcure, and 
ixidly paved : it is the refidence of the feamen^ 
of the workmen employed in (hip-building» 
and of a great part of the Jews who refide in 
London. The contraft betwixt that and the 
weftern parts of the metropolis is aftonifhingi 
the houfes there are almoft all new, and of an 
excellent conftrudion ; the fquares are magnifi* 
cent ; the ftreets are built in ftraight lines, and 
perfeflly well lighted : no city in Europe is bet- 
:tcr paved. If London were equally well built. 
jxo place in the whole world would be comparable 
to it. 

It is a (ingular circumftance, and one that no 
traveller has ever remarked, that the weftern di- 
vifion of London, which is in extent more than 
half the capital , and which is entirely feparated 
from the city, has not as yet received any name* 
When the citizens fpeak of any particular part 
of it, they content themfelves with mentioning 

the 
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ihe name of the ftrcet ; and when they talk of 
the whole, they term it the other end of the town. 
Foreigners and geographers do wrong in calling 
this prodigious aflemblage of ftreets and fquares 
Wcflminfter: that diftrift does not form a tenth 
of it ^ ail the reft is included in that of Middle- 

As every thing in that country is Angular, it is 
Dot in the leaft furprifing that the capital (hould 
be placed in different counties, and that' each 
particular portion of it has a diftindi jurifdic*^ 
tioD. 

The city, which is the fmalleft divifion oif 
London, has its own magiiirates ; all the reft is 
governed by juftices of the peace, which gives 
occaiion to a remarkable difference in the police^ 
In the former it is more fevere and cxaft ; the 
bve of order and induftry is alfo more per- 
ceptible* 

Two towns a hundred leagues diftant from each 
other, cannot have lefs refemblance than there is 
between the city and the other parts of London : 
the form of government ; the regulations ; the 
privileges; the tafte and arrangement of the 
houfes i the manner of living ; every thing, 
G 2 in 
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his fnajefly on fome great event, that the cour- 
tiers attempt to ridicule them. One may eafily 
imagine that a fimple tradefman, totally unac- 
quainted with the modes and cuftoms of a court, 
• will not be able to acquit himfelf on fuchfolemn 
occafions with the eafe of a courtier who has 
made etiquette his chief and his only ftudy, and 
who looks upon it as the moft intercfting and the 
moft ufeful of all accomplilhmcnts. 

This antipathy is fb notorious, that it tsjnei^ 
tion^d in ballads, noticed on the flage, and is 
not forgotten even in the parliament itfelf. In 
Italy they would arm themfelves with poignards, 
and fpill each others' blood on a fimilar occafioa;, 
—but fo far from being attended with fatal con- 
fcquences in England, it ferves only to banilh 
ihtfpleen of the nation. 

The EngKfti nobility generally live three 
quarters of the year in the country. This an- 
cient cuftom of flaying but a ifhort time in the 
capital, is the reafon why there are fo few mag- 
nificent raanfions in London. It is obferved, 
however, that the metropolis having lately ac- 
quired more attraftions, people of diftincftion 
aow refidc there longer than they were wont to 

do: 
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do : however, they ftill look on their country 
feats as their principal habitations. 

Many families who have twenty thoufand a 
year, have but a few apartments in town, and, 
as they keep a prodigious train of fervants, are 
of courfe confined in regard to room. , In a fhort^ 
time this inconvenience will no longer exift, as a 
number of people of fafliion arc now building, fu-- 
perb palaces* 

It may be thought that this cuftom is en- 
couraged by government ; but although the chief 
defign of all courts be, to draw around them the 
greater part of the nobility to add to their fplen* 
dour, and take away from them the power of 
raifing difturbances in the provinces ; I am, 
however, of opinion, that nothing but the plea- 
fures of the metropolis influence the En^ 
lifh. 

The nation already begins to be lefs attached^ 
to hunting, and to feel a greater paffion for the 
fine arts, and every thing that can add to the 
pleafures of a fenfual life. It is alfo certain, that 
the next generation of the nobility will refide, 
like thofe of France, entirely in the capital. - 
When one confiders that, fince this cuftom has 
G 4 prevailed^ 
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prevailed, tbofe cdmmotions which the great ufecf 
formerly to foment, have altogether fubfided; and 
that In England and Poland alone, where the 
nobility refide on their eftates, diftujbances of 
this kind have happened in the prefent age ; it 
muft be allowed that luxury, ag^inft which fo 
much declamation prevails, has been attended 
with at leaft Tome good confcquences. 

This new inclination, by which the wealthy 
are induced to live in London, has given to pro- 
jeAors the idea of building large ftreets, and 
cxtenfive (quares, adorned with excellent houfes. 
Thefe houfes, which may be regarded as fo 
many i>alaces, arc very lofty, exceedingly com- 
modious, and have each of them two ftories un- 
der ground, to which fufRcient iight is communi- 
cated by means of a fore-court* The fervants 
are lodged, and the kitchen, ftore-rcoms, &:c. 
are placed there, fo that the reft of the houfe is 
entirely at the difpofal of the mafter. 

The builders have generally a leafe of nincty- 
nine years, and at the end of that term are 
obliged either to give up the premifes, or renew 
the agreement on paying a fine. The duke of 
Portland has ei^^ht thoufand buildings crefted in 

this, 
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this manner on his eftatc in the neighbourhood of 
town. 

It is to this Guftom that the want of folldity 
in the houfes, and the few matter- pieces of archi- 
tenure which we meet with in London, may be 
fairly attributed. If this reafon did not exift, 
rich individuals would glory in decorating the 
capital of their native country,^ However, the 
difadvantage is in a great meafure recompenfed 
by the commodioufnefs of the buildings* 

♦ 
Every houfe is abundantly fupplied with 
water, by means of pipes, which diftribute it to 
all the ftreets in London. This profufion is of 
the greatelt ufe in cafe of fire, by placing the 
engines fo as to receive a conftant fupply. One 
need never be afraid of a fcarcity of this precious 
commodity; for, not contented with making the 
Thames to run through all parts of the town, 
they have brought the New River from the 
county of Hertford for the fame purpofe^ By 
meansK>f engmes at London-bridge they raife the 
river to a prodigious height, and then circulate - 
it through wooden pipes. 

They are careful in England not only to in- 
G 5 fure 
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furc their houfes and their (hops, but even pubKc 
buildings^ fuch as churches, hofpitals, ^nd 
theatres. This precaution is not ufed in Paris^ 
notwithftanding its boafted regulations are raifed 
to the ikies. Any one may alfo infure his goods^ 
and wardrobe ; nay, every thing but his ready mo- 
ney. This excellent eftablifliment is> however,, 
fometimes ahufed : more than one rogue has 
burnt his own houfc ; and as this kind of crime 
is very difficult to be proved,^ the office is gene- 
rally obh'ged to pay the amount of the demands 
Immediately after the fire, the aflurers become 
entitled to their money, having firft tranfmitted 
the amount of their loflcs, aad attefted the ftate- 
ment by an oath. Notwithftanding the number, 
of houfes annually confumed in London by the 
flames,^ a mere trifle is given for the rifle : it is. 
ufually no more than in the proportion of half a. 
crown, for a hundred pounds. 

No part of Europe exhibits fuch hixury and^ 
magnificence as the Englifli difplay within 
the wafts of their dwelling- houfes. The ftair- 
pafe, which is-covered with the richeft carpets, is- 
fupportcd by a baluftrade of the fineft Indian, 
wood, curioufly conftrufted, and lighted by 
lamps containing cryftal vafes^ The landing-^ 

places 
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places are adorned with buds, pi£tures aad me^ 
dallions ; the wainfcot and cielings of the apart- 
ments arc covered with the fineft varnilh, and en- 
riched with gold, bas-reliefs, and the moft happy 
attempts in painting and fculpture. The chim- 
neys are of Italian marble, on which flowers and 
figures, cut in the mofl exquifite ftile, form the 
chief ornaments ; the locks of the doors are of 
fleel damafked with gold. Carpets which often 
colt tb^^e hundred pounds a- piece, and which 
one fcruples to touch with his foot, cover all the 
rooms ; the richeft fluffs from the looms of Afia 
are employed as window curtains ; and the clocks 
and watches with which the apartments are fur- 
nilhed, aflonifli by their magnificence, and the. 
ingenious complication of their mechanifm. 

The Englifh have alfo introduced a new fpe- 
cies of fculpture ; this confifls in medallions of 
ivory, of which the^workmanfhip is equally deli- 
cate and elegant.. Thefe are placed upon black : 
velvet covered with glafs, and contained, in a 
frame of the richeft workmanlhip.. 

The prefent fafhion of adorning the capital ^ 
by the magnificence and the luxury of their man- ■ 
fions, every day increafes among the great, and 
perhaps vviUatlaft deftroy a cufloin, of which 
G 6 th» ■ 
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the lovers of painting and fculpture have 
fo long complained ; that of embellifhing 
their country-houfes with all the wonders of 
art, and which, thus entombed in the heart of a 
remote province, arc for ever loft to the world. 
Where is the artift who has time and mondy 
fufBcicnt to facrifice them in fearching for a pro- 
duftion which he may not perhaps find ; or which». 
if "he does meet with after a long and painful 
fearch, he can only view in a tranfitory manner, 
without ftudying its beauties at his eafe ? 

txcludve of St. Pauls* cathedral and the cof- 
legiate church of Weftminfter, London contains 
one hundred and two parifh-ciiurches and lixty- 
nine chapels of the eftablifhed religion; twenty- 
one belonging to the French proteftant^ j elcyea. 
to the Germans, Dutch, and Swedes ; thirty- 
three to the anabaptlfts and quakers ; twenty- 
fix to the independants : twenty-eight to the pref- j 
byterians ; nineteen to the catholics ; and three 
to the Jews : the number confecrated to the wor- 
fliipof. the Divinity is three hundred and forty 
edifices. In this account I do not include twenty- ^ 
one churches which do not belong to any par- 
ticular parifti. The foregoing lift was afcer- 
tained in 1779: I make this remark, becaufe the 
anabaptifts, (juakers, &c. &c.. augment, dimi- 
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nilh, and often change the houfes where they 
affemble. 



No city is adorned with fuch fine fquares as 
London. They are all compofed gf noble and 
handfome houfes: there are neither fhops nor 
warehoufes to be feen in them : in the centre there 
is ufually a piece of ground laid out in a beauti- 
ful manncr,^ which ferves as an agreeable walk. 
Some are adorned with flatues and obelifks. 
Markets, fp common in other capitals, never dijf- 
grac(j them with their difguftful appearance. 
The fquares in London offer fuch objects to the 
eye as announce the opulence and good tafle of 
the inhabitants : thofe who refide there, befides 
this, have the advantage of breathing a pure air^ 
and are never diflurbed by any noi£e. 

The markets in the metropolis, which are very 
numerous, have certain fixed ftations, where nei- 
ther the buyers nor fellers need fear being run 
ov^r by the wheels of carriages, or trampled upon 
by the hoofs of horfes, being, by means, of their 
fituation, fccured from fuch inconveniences. This 
regulation, which is the confequence of an excel- 
lent police^ ought to be adopted in every great 
town:. 

Among 
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Ameng the peculiarities of London may be 
reckoned the pavement and the lamps. About 
twenty years fmce, that metropolis was the worft 
paved city in Europe j the evil was indeed felt, 
but the inhabitants did not then know how to 
remedy it. From almoft every houfe an enor- 
mous ftgn was fufpended, which darkened tlit 
ftreets, often fell down, and fometimes killed the 
paflengers. Two ails of parliament appeared al- 
moft at the fame time, and obviated thcfe difad- 
vantages ;- the figns difappearcd^.and the ftreets. 
of London were covered witVa pavement un- 
rivalled in its kind, and which coft four hundred.. 
thoufand pounds fterlingi 

By means of large foot ways of hewn ftone, 
the paffengersj without being incommoded by the 
horfes and carriages, pafe freely along. No 
coachman^ under the penalty of twenty (hillings, 
daiics to drive upon this, or touch the kirh Jione^. 
«ven if he is obliged to wait whole hours. Con- 
fiderable fums are appropriated towards the re- 
pairing of thefe excellent foot- ways ; a regulation 
at once fingular and wife prevents die pavement 
from being hurt, as all the carts, waggons, &c. 
are now obliged to nuke ufe of wheels with rims 
fix inches in diameter. Thefe, fo far from hurting . 
the ftireets, make them the more fian, and in a 

certain 
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certain degree repair the damages which the 
chariots, coaches^ and other light carriages have 
occafioned. 

As the Ehglifli are prodigat of their money 
and their time in favour of every public efta- 
blifhment, one may naturally expeft to find that 
London is well lighted. Nothing, indeed,. cai> 
be more fuperb. The lamps, which often con- 
fill of two, three, and fometimes four branches, 
are enclofed in cryftal globes, and, being at- 
tached to iron fupportcrs, are placed at a fmall 
dillance from each other. They are lighted at 
fun-fet, both in winter and fummer, as well 
when the moon fhines as not.. In Oxford-ftroct 
alone, there are more lamps than in all Paris* 

The great roads within fcven or eight^'miles of 
town are alfo illuminated in the fame nv^nnerj and 
as they are very numerous, the effeft/is charming^, 
more efpecially in the county of Surry, ^vherc 
they frequently crofs each other obliquely, and 
at right angles. The highways ape for the 
moft part bordered with paiifades and country 
houfes J little wooden boxes provided with bells^ 
and containing watchmen armecl with mufqucts, 
are alfo polled at every hundrc>d paces. 
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As all the fliopf are open till ten o'clock at 
night, and exceedingly wclUighted } this, toge- 
ther with the lamps in the ftrects, has a moft 
aftonifhing efFeft. The Prince of Monaco, after 
the idemife of the late duke of York, who died 
in his territories, went to England on an invita- 
tion from the king. It being rather late when 
he arrived, his highnefs imagined that this bril- 
liant illumination was made in honour to him, 
for he thought it impoffible that the inhabitants* 
could always fupport fu^ an immenfe expence. 
The prince's miftake was foon divulged,, and oc- 
caiioncd many pleafantries.. 

From what has been faid above, it may be 
eaiily imagined that London contains many fine 
houfes, and very few palaces* But ndtwiihftand- 
ing \t^ not cuftomany sfmong the Engli(h to 
give this appellation to Burlington, Northum- 
berland, and Somerfet Houfes, the latter of 
which is a fuperb edifice, and has been lately 
creded at the expence of the nation j it is, how- 
ever, certain, that all thcfe buildings^ are on every 
account worthy of being ftiled fo. This cuf- 
tom perhaps afifes from that fpirit of equality^ 
which conftitutes the chief pride of the nation. 
It is only the refidence of fovereigns that they 
dignify with the name of a palace 3 every other 
^ edifice. 
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edifice, however large and h6wever fuperb, whe- 
ther it belongs to the king's brother, or even to 
the prince of Wales, is fimply called a houfe. 

The moft noble works in architefture con- 
tained in London, aye the churches, the bridges, 
the hofpitals, and fome other public edifices. 

The cathedral of St. Paul's is not unworthy 
of the nation, Notwithftanding all its faults, 
it. would be much more admired if the fite, con- 
cealing its proper point of view from the fpefta- 
tor, did not at the fame time hide all its beauties. 
It is generally known that it was built after the 
model of St. Peter's at Rome, and yet it only.re- 
femblcs it in its fhape and dome. The front to^ 
wards Ludgate-hill is more fuperb, and has an 
effect infinitely more interefting than St. Peter's: 
it wants, hovvever, the admirable fituation, the 
colonade, iht jet d'eau/ znd the obeliik of the 

latter. 

« 

There are a great number of engravings of the 
defign after which Sir Chriftopher Wren, the 
architeft, intended to have executed this building. 
His plan was in the pureft Grecian ftyle; and if 
his advice had been followed, London might now 
boaft the glory of poirdSng the mafter-picce 

of 
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of modern architefture. The confent of the 
chapter of St. Paul's being unfortunately necef- 
fary on this occafion, they rejefted the idea, ob- 
ferving at the fame time, ** That fuch an edifice 
** would rather refemble a Pagan temple than a 
" Chriftian church.*' 

There is no other example of a fingle archi* 
teft having begun and executed a building of 
fuch an afloniihing immenfity. It was the la-- 
bour of thirty-feven years, and coft a million 
two hundred thoufand pounds ilerling» 

Divine fervice is celebrated in only a fmall 
part of it;, all the reft is empty, and wichout any 
ornament, which has^ a very difagreeable effeft. 
It is at laft perceived how much this fuperb edi- 
fice fuffers by its fad and doleful vacuity j for 
which reafon they have for fome time paft formed 
the defign of furnilhing it with monuments to 
the memory of illuftrious Englifhmen. In con- 
fequence of this projeft, the king was petitioned 
by the common council of London, in the year 
1778, to permit the monument to be placed 
there, which the parliament had voted to the 
memory of lord Chatham. The minifter, who 
wifhcd as much as poffible to detraft from the 
reputation of that great ftatefman, did not choofe 

to 
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to acquiefcc in the demad; the funeral trophies 
were therefore baniflied into one of the moft ob- 
fcure corners of Wcftminfter abbey, where the 
cffeft IS entirely loft. The fculpture has alfa 
been confided to an artift who is but little knowa- 
If the minifter had acceded to the propoluion of 
the citizens, St. Paul's would have been infenfibly 
filled with the nobleft memorials of national 
glory. 

The church or abbey of Wcftminfter is, per- 
haps, the moft beautiful fpecimen of Gothic 
architefture now in exiftence. The grandeur of 
its columns, the boldnefs of its arches, its im- 
menfe extent^ its ornaments and their diftribu« 
tion, taken altogether, make this a moft extras 
ordinary edifice. It was formerly a convent of 
Benedifiincs; Cromwell converted it into a 
ftable for his cavalry. In no part of the world 
is fuch a multitude of fuperb monuments to be 
met with j for, notwithftanding the prddigious 
fpace within the walls, in a few years there will 
not be room for any more. 

This is the burial-place of the kings of England,, 
and of many celebrated men, to whom either 
their friends or the nation at large have ere<Sed 
memorials. If any place is capable of infpiring 

holy 
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holy awe and religious terror, it is this. This fpot 
is alfofacred to men of letters and the moll famoas 
poets ; here the man of genius, elevated and. in- 
flamed at the fight, beholds the moft celebrated 
names of which the world can boaft. It is here 
too that the monuments of the ftatefman, 
the general, the admiral, the philofopher, the 
poet, the man of learning, and the artift, touch 
ooe another. 

The tomb of Newton is finely executed, and 
placed in an excellpnt iituation ; on the Ixfe you 
read the following fentence : ** Mortals, rejoice 
** that you once poffefled this ornament of hu* 
** man nature !" The infcription, which is in the 
Latin language, was preferred to the Englifli epi- 
taph written by Pope, which, although exagge- 
rated, is noble and poetical. 

Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night; 
God faid— Let Newton be 1 and all was light. 

There arc alfo many foreigoers of diflinguifhed 
merit buried here. The tombs of St. Evremond 
and Handel are truly admirable j that of Handel 
in particular is reckoned by the connoilTeurs to 
be the moft beautiful and ingenious one in the 

whole 
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Avhole abbey. The Englifh never efteemed any 
ftranger fo much as him'j it is not therefore 
aftonifhing that they (hould raife fuch a magnifi- 
cent tribute to his memory. The idea is fub- 
liroe : Handel, awakened by a trumpet blown by 
an angel, ftarts from his tomb : a fentiment of 
religious terror is not what agitates his foul at 
that moment : the founds of the trumpet fix all 
his attention ; his arms, which he elevates, his ear, 
with which he liftcns, every feature in his coun- 
tenance feems to indicate, that, entranced in this 
celedial harmony, his fcul is unable to attend to 
any thing elfe. 

The infcription beneath the buft of Shakc-- 
fpeare, is taken from a fine paffage in one of his 
dramatic pieces called The Tempeft. 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf. 
Yea, all which it inherits, (hall dilfolve ; 
And, like the bafelefs fabric of a viiion. 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Gay, fo celebrated on account of his Fables,ha$ 
the following lines on his tomb : 

Life is a jcft, and all things ftiew it : 
I thought fo oncc^ but now I know it. 

Thefe 
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Thefe monuments, ercdbed to the mams of 
great men, and which have eternized the very 
artifts employed in them, form a fpeSacle equally 
impreflive and magnificent. England is un- 
doubtedly the country in Europe where learning 
is moft nobly recompenfed : it is this fentiment 
which has been expreffcd with fo much truth and 
propriety by Engel on the tomb of Lcfliog- 

Wenn er ein Teut fcher niche, wean er cin Britte waere, 
So fchlofle feinen farg die Gruft der Koenge ein. 
So wiird ein Voik, gefuhlvoU fiir die Ehre, 
Ihm cEfFentlich ein ewig Denkmal weihn, 

«* If he had been an Englifhman, inftead of a 
^* German, his body would have been entombed 
^* among kings. A nation to whom honour is 
** fo dear, would have crefted a monument to his 
^ memory at the public expence, and rendered 
^* his name immortal !*' 

Weftminfter abbey alfo contains the bodies 
of many fovereigns; among others are the monu- 
ments of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Their 
fucceflbrs have not been equally honoured. 
Elizabeth herfelf has only a fi m pie - epitaph. 
Inftead of fculpture, they have of late adopted the 
Angular and childifh cuftom of placing a por- 
trait 
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trait in wax over the grave, which becomes hideous 
at the end of a few years. 

In the reign of queen Anne the parliament 
granted four thoufand pounds llcrling for the 
repairing of thi« church. 

This is the place to recount a fingular anec- 
dote, to which the beft Englifli hiftorians, al- 
though they were too prudent to declare it on ac- 
count of the honour of the nation, are yet nevcr- 
thclefs faid to have given credit. 

If we are to believe tradrtion, the body of the 
unfortunate Charles I. was immediately after de- 
collation buried in the chapel of Windfor caftle j 
it is flill faid to remain in a vault under the choir, 
of which no one either does know, or at leaft 
choofes taown the fituation. This ftrange igno- 
rance ofliich a remarkable circumftance, and which 
leaves fo much to fuppolition, is an argument in 
favour of what I am about to relate. 

It is aflerted, that fome royalifls conveyed in 
the moft fecret manner th^ remains of their fo- 
vereign from Windfor to Weftminftcr abbey. 
On the reftoration of Charles II. the fuppofed 
body of Cromwell was dug up, dragged through 

7 ^« 
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the ftroets, and expofed on a gallows. Now it is 
pretended that, cither through a miflakc, or a con- 
certed dcfign, this was actually the corpfc of 
Charles I. which experienced this ignominious 
ufage ; for when, in the prefence of an innume- 
rable crowd of fpeftators, the executioner was 
about to cut off the head, to his utter aftonifli- 
ment, he found that the ceremony had been al- 
ready performed. 

The more modern churches in London are 
built with a confiderable (hare of tafte: but I 
fhall only mention St. Martin's, the front of 
which is an imitation of the Pantheon at Rome. 
The connoiflcurs, however, are much difgufted 
to fee in all of them fteeplcs and belfries, inftead 
of domes, which are fo much more majeftic. A 
metropolis poffctTed of fuch immcnfe riches, and 
which boafts of, perhaps, two of the beft archi- 
tefts in Europe*, ought to excel in this fpecies 
of buildings. 

Adam has ere^ed towards the Thames a jnle 
of buildings, called* the Adelphi, which, on ac- 
count of their convenience and Situation, may be 

• Mr. Adam and Sir W. Chambers. 

quoted 
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quoted as models. All the houfes are built on 
arches, whofe grandeur and folidity deferve to be 
compared to thofe magnificent common fewers 
which at this very day are accounted among the 
wonders of ancient Rome. 

Many 9f the Englifti, with great propriety, 
imagine that, if the prefent king had a tafte for 
archite£ture, and would ufe his powerful influence 
in raifing palaces and other public <buildings 
worthy of the nation, London would a£lually 
become the moft fuperb city in Europe. 

It is extremely probable that, if the unfortunate 
American war had not taken place, and the 
flourifhing trade of thefe proud iflanders had con- 
tinued, in twenty years time their capital would 
have excited the jealoufy of all the furrounding 
nations. 

The Manfion-houfe, where the chief magif- 
trate of the city rcfides during his mayoralty, 
ought alfo to be mentioned. It was built about 
half a century ago, at a period when the Englifli 
were not initiated in the fine arts. The com- 
mon council being aifembled on purpofe to ex- 
amine the plans laid before them for this edifice, 
A nobleman who had been in Italy fent them a 

Vol. I. H dcfign 
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defign of Palladio's, which he had brought with 
him from that country ; and which, as they were 
determined to fpare no expencc, was by its ele- 
gance and grandeur peculiarly adapted for the 
purpofe* 

Thefe refpeftable citizens, however, were en- 
tirely unacquainted with Palladio ; they defired 
to know who he was, and wanted very much to 
fee and converfe with hin). After a long debate, 
an alderman obferved^ that Palladio was a fo- 
reigner who had been dead for fomc years, and 
that it would be exceedingly ridiculous to exe- 
cute the plan of a ftranger, when London pro-* 
duced fo many excellent architeds. 

After this he propofed a Ibip-carpentcr, who 
was immediately accepted without any diffi- 
culty. 

This man accordingly planned and executed 
the building, as may be cafily feen at the firft 
glance ; for the front exaSly refembles the Jitrn 
cfa man of war. The apartments are obfcurc 
and badly didributed, and the flairs^ which look 
like ladders^ are very ill contrived. It is in this 
edifice, which taken altogether has nothing abfo- 
lutelj difagreeabie in its appearance^ that the 

I lord 
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lord mayor is obliged to refidc, notwithftanding 
he may have a houfe of his own in the neigh* 
boarhood. 

The beauty and grandeur of the three princi-r 
pal bridges acrofs the Thames, are a high proof 
of the wealth of the nation, and of its pailion 
for great enterprifes. I ihould Uufli to compare 
the Pont Neuf and Pont R^yal at Paris to thofe 
of Weftminfter or Blackfriars. An Englifliman 
k proud, but he is nbt a boifler ; we theitfore 
hear but little of thefe maftcr-^picces of arcbitec-* 
ture, which by their grandeur, magnificence, and 
conveniency, are the firft works of this kind that 
are to be found in Europe. I will dot even except 
the Rialto at Venice ; for the unpolifhed blocks of 
marble with which it is oompofed, have nothing^ 
magnificent in their appearance. Even the finglc 
arch of which it confifts, and which is ib fa* 
mous on account of its grandeur and extent, had 
been rivalled in Great Britain by a bridge acrofs 
the Don in Ayrfliire, the two extremities of which 
arc placed on the oppofite banks of the river, and 
are 90 feet diflant from each other. The fpan 
of the Rialto' is exadly of the ikme dimen* 
fions. 

The new bridges at London are equally grand* 
H 2 and 
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and commodious. That of Weftminfier is 1223 
feet loDg> and 44 broad. It isextremely well pavedj 
the fldes are adorned with ftone baluftrades ; the 
foot-paths are broad ; the lamps are numerous, 
^ and the alcoves placed at proper diftances (belter 
the paflTengers from the rain. It has fifteen 
arches ; the centre one of which is 66 feet in 
width ; they are all adorned with columns, and 
remarkably well vaulted. 

This immenie pile, which was twelve years in 
building, coft one hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds. 

The prodigious expence did not, however, 
prevent them from immediately laying the 
foundation of another, called Bkckfriars, 
which is placed in the centre of the city, and 
joins it to the county of Surry. It is ftill more 
degant and magnificent than that of Weftmin- 
fier Its arches are adorned with columns of 
the Ionic order, and placed two and two ; their 
bafes touch the river, and have a fine cffcSt. This 
bridge x/as entirely conftru£led at the expence 
of the citizens, and coft one hundred and fixty 
thoufand pounds, which was repaid bj meant 
of a toll on carriages, borfes, and foot paf« 
fengers. 

Some 
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Some years fince another was projefVed, be*- 
twlxt the two new ones : the execution, however, 
of this has been deferred. 

Notwithftanding London bridge is a very good 
one, yet it is nothing comparable to the others. 
The folidity of it, however (for it was built more 
than 800 years fince), gives us a favourable idea 
of the ancient manner of building. Its arches 
are low, and very narrow : circumftances which, 
together with the rapidity of the ftream, occafioti 
many accidents* 

Formerly this bridge was covered with houfes, 
like liotri Danu at Paris. 

Near to this ftands a column of the Doric or- 
der, commonly called the Monunnnti It was 
built to perpetuate the memory of the fire by 
which London fuiFered fo feverely in the year 
1666. Being crefted in the very place where the 
conflagration began, all its beauty is loft by the 
badaefs of its fituation. It is two hundred feet 
perpendicular, and confequemly exceeds * in 
height that of Trajan at Rome ; it has like it 
a winding ftair-cafe in the infide. The fiim 
appropriated to its ere^ion was thirty thoufand 
pounds fierling. 

• H 3 As 
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As Its fall IS continually apprehended, and 
would be attended with the moft fatal confequen- 
ces, it has been often propofed to remove this 
immenfe quarry of ilonc. 

The Royal Exchange and the Bank ought not 
to be forgotten. The exchange is not the largcft, 
but it is certainly the moft magnificent in the 
world. It is decorated with ftatues of the kings 
of Great Britain, and furrounded by a prodigU 
ous number of coffee-houfes, wh*re the merchants 
tranfaft their bufinefs. Its fituation is extremely 
convenient, being only a few fteps from the Poft- 
office, the Manfion^houfe, Guildhali, the India- 
houfe, &c. &c. &c. 

Although the bank is only one ftory high^ it is 
never thelefs a fine building. Moft of the apart- 
ments are lighted from the top, and the ftoves 
^re contrived with fo much art, that neither the 
door nor the tunnel can be perceived : each of 
thefe coft a hundred pounds fterling. As the 
bank is the property of the nation, all the offices 
in this immenfe edifice are open to every one ; 
in the outer Hall, there are tables on which pen^, 
ink, &c. are placed for even the loweft of the po- 
pulace, although they may have nb bufinefs there. 

How- 
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However triv^ial thefc little circumflances may 
appear to fome people, I cannot but admire 
even in them that republican fpirit which ani- 
ulates the whole nation. 

The (hops and warehoufes, which join each 
other, and fametimes extend for a whole mile 
without interruption, ftrike a foreigner with fur- 
prife. The part towards the ftreet generally con- 
fifts of. a bow-window and a glafs-door, through 
which every article that is elegant and fafliionabJe 
may be fecn, arranged with the utmoft tafte and 
fymn>etry. 

Mathematical inftrumcnts, and every thing cu* 
rious in that fcience, which for rarity and perfec- 
tion are not to be furpaffed in the palaces of 
princes, appear in abundance. Nothing can be 
more fuperb than the filver-fmiths' (hops. In 
looking at the prodigious quantity of plate piled 
uj> and expofed there, one can only form a pro* 
per idea of the riches of the nation. The greateft 
Ihops in St. Honori at Paris, appear contempti- 
ble when compared with thofe in London. I 
have feen in Cheapfide (and it is a well known 
fa£t) a warehoufe of this kind, the contents of 
H 4 which. 
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which were eftimated at a hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling. 

The prlnt-fliops are a«aually fo many gallciles 
of painting. To the number of privileges en- 
joyed by thefe iflanders may be added that of 
publifliing caricatures, which ridicule the oc- 
currences of the times. 

The French compofe fongs ; the Dutch, of a 
duller caft, ftrike medals ; but the Englifh have 
chofen engravings as the moft proper vehicle for 
their fatire. In 1784, when Mr. Fox carried 
every thing before him in the Houfe of Commons, 
he was reprefented fitting at a mirror which re- 
flexed the pifturc of Oliver Cromwell. 

The government of the city is an cxa£l copy 
in miniature of that of the whole kingdom. Like 
the latter, it is divided into three diftinft branches j 
the lord mayor reprefents the king ; the court of 
al.iermcn the Houfe of Peers, and the common 
council the Houfe of Commons, The latter are 
chofen by the livery^ who form a body of nine 
thoufand citizens. There are no emoluments at- 
tached to the rank of alderman 5 it is the honour, 
the influence, and the hope of becoming the chief 
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magiftrate, which makes that fituation defirable. 
HowcYcr, if the office of alderman is not lucra- 
tive, no expence is entailed on the execution of 
it : — ^but that of iheriflF often amounts to two or 
three thoufand povqids fterling in a (Ingle year. 

When Wilkes was appointed to this office, his 
friends fubfcribed the neceffary fums. This be- 
ing the firft ftep towards the mayoralty, the court 
employed every artifice to prevent him, but in 
vain. As the influence of the minifter is very 
triffing in the corporation, it fo happens that the 
citizens of London are not very much in favour 
at St. Jameses : they, however, confole them- 
felves with the beft grace in the world. They 
repeat with great pleafure a witty expreffion made 
ufe of by one of their body, in the reign of 
Charles II. That monarch being greatly difcon- 
tented with the citizens, who would not confent 
to Und him certain fums to fupport his foolifh 
diffipation, one day menaced a deputation who 
prefented him an addi efe, with the threat of leav- 
ing London and keeping his court at Oxford. An 
alderman on this occafion, turning towards a 
courtier, obferved, ^* That the king feemed to 
** be in a great paffion/* ** I hope, however/* . 
adds he, *' that when his majefty removes, he. 
H 5 ^' wiU 
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** Will not carry the river Thames along with 
*^ him,'* This fally had k» proper efFe^, and 
no JEnglifb monarch has ever fiiioe thought pro- 
per to exprcfs a fimilar intention. 

No perfon can become a liveryman of Lontiont 
without being admitted into one of the twenty- 
fix companies, of which that body confifts. A 
member whofe name is regiftcred in any of 
thcfe may afpire to the firft employments in the 
capital, notwithftanding he may be one of the 
very dregs of the people ; fuch as a taylor, a 
blackfmith, &c. &c. When princes and people 
of quality are prefented with the freedom of the 
city of London, they are always requefted to 
name their trade ', and it is generally that of the 
lord mayor that is fixed upon. The prefent king 
of Denmark is a member of the goldfmitbs* conv- 
pany. 

The lord mayor fits every day at the Man- 
fion-houfe to diftribute juftice, which he does 
without appeal in trifling difputes; in matters of 
greater confequence the culprit is fent to prifon, 
and takes his trial in the ufual manner. 

If the chief magiftrate for a moment 0ioulJ 

de- 



depart from the line of conduft prcfcribed to him 
by the laws, he is obliged to fubmit;to juftice 
like one of the meaneft citizens. 

As there are no juftices of the peace in the- 
€ity, the aldermen fupply their place, and fettle 
petty differences. Like all other magiftrates^ 
they are obliged to releafe a prifoner on giving, 
bail, except ia the cafes of high-treafon and 
felony* 

The office of lord mayor is not only very ho* 
nourable, but has alfo a confiderable revenue an- 
nexed to it. The citizens look upon him as 
their king. The number of his attendants, his 
equipages, and his rich liveries, give a certain 
degree of fplendour to this dignity. He is 
addrcfled by the title of ** My lord," even by 
the fovereign. A prodigious number of privi* 
leges are attached to his office. The military 
cannot enter the city without his permiflion, nor 
can any feaman be impreflid there, unlefs he 
backs the warrant. He is alfo confcrvator of 
the Thames. 

The prindpal part of his revenue proceeds 

from the fale of places that become vacant dur- 

H 6 * ing* 
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ing his mayoralty. It is always cuftomary, on 
entering upon his charge, to give a great enter- 
tainment which concludes with a ball : all the 
nobility are invited on the occafion i very few, 
however, attend. 

It is very uncommon to fee the fame peribn 
twice lord mayor. William Beckford, however, 
who to uncommon knowledge and great patriotifm 
united a revenue of thirty thoufand a year^ was 
for the fecond time invefted with this diginity in 

1769. He was confequently in that ofEce In 

1770, the time when the city, and a great num- 
ber of the Englifh counties, petitioned the fove^ 
reign to call a new parliament ; for that had, by 
its conduft in regard to Wilkes, entirely loft the 
favour of the public t but the king, who thought 
it his intereft to continue it, conftantly refufed 
the requeft. The city of London, however, re- 
iterated their complaints; and the lord mayor, 
the fheriffs, and common council were continually 
going to St. James's, where his majefty, according 
to cuftom, received them on the throne ; the 
anfwer, however, was uniformly the fame, viz. 
<* That the king was content with his pariia- 
<< ment ; but,, as he always fliould efteem it a plea- 
** fure to attend to the folicitations of his people, 

*< that 
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** that he would confider of their petition, &cJ 
« ice.'' 

Beckford, who was difgiifl-ed at being obliged, 
on account of his fituation, to a£l the firft 
charafter in this farce, fecretly refolved to treat 
the affair in a more ferious manner. 

In confequence of this^ he repairs with a nu- 
merous train to court, reads the petition, and re- 
ceives the ufual reply. It is then the cuftoro, 
after kiffing hi? majefty's hand, to retire; but 
Beckford, who had not gone there on account of 
a ceremony fo little conformable to the genius of 
a free people, turned towards the king, and ad« 
dreffed him again in a fpeech delivered with the 
moft profound refpeft, but at the fame time with 
the moft undaunted firmnefs, befeeching his ma- 
jcfty ** not to treat the petition of the firft city in 
^< his kingdom with fo much indifference, but 16 
" yield to the continual felicitations of his 
** people.** 

This addrefs was not only unexpected, but 
even without example. I myielf was one of the 
fpe£lator8, and I confefs that I never in my 
whole life have been witneis to fuch an extraordi- 
nary 
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»ary afl&ir. The confufion and difmay of the 
courtiers were perceptible in their countenances^ 
while the citizens fhewed in the moft unequivo- 
cal manner, that the courage of their chief magi- 
ftrate gave them the higheft fatisfaftion: 

In the mean time Mr, Beckford flood before 
them, and with the utmoft tranquillity expeded 
the royal anfwer. As the king, however, was 
not prepared^ a profound lilence reigned for fomc 
minuted in the audience chamber, during which 
the fpeftators appeared mute and ftupefied. At 
laft the lord mayor, thinking it time to put aa 
end to fuch a flrange fcene, bowed and de- 
parted. 

One may eafily imagine how much they were 
difgufted with this conduft at St. James's, where 
they termed it impudent, and threatened to* 
commit his lordfliip to the Tower : in the city^ 
however, he was prefented with the thanks of 
the corporation, which were accompanied with 
the moft flattering marks of regard and efteem. 

Being obliged eight days afterwards to return 
to St. James's to congratulate his majefty on the 
fiife delivery of the qucfen, the lord chamberlain^ 

after 
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after having mentioned his former behaviour, In^ 
formed him at the fame tinae, that a repetition 
of fuch a condudl would occafion the city of 
London to be deprived of the privilege of prc- 
fenting their petitions to the king wkilt Jiiting on 
the throne. 

Beckford on this requeued that the declaration 
might be given him in writing; and, on therefa- 
fal of the chamberlain, obferved, that he fhould 
confidec fuch a menace as if it had not been ut- 
tered. 

This great patriot happening to die afew months 
afterwards, the city of London erefled a mo- 
nument to his memory in Guildhall. It is of 
white marble, and as large as the life. He is 
dreifed in his robes 5 ftands in the fame pofition 
as when replying to his majefty's anfwer 5 and, in- 
ftead of an infcription, the fpeech itfelf is en- 
graven on the pedeftal. 

It is not at all uncommon to fee an orator 
turn towards this ftatue, invoke the manes of 
Beckford^ and conjure his fellow-citizens by the 
memory of this great man, never to lofe fight of 
the public welfaie* It is. in this manner diat 

thofe 
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thofe illuftrious iflanders fo glorioufly Imitate 
the ancient Romans, and prove by their a£lions 
how advantageous patriotifm is to a nation, 
notwithftanding it may fometimes be carried to 
ablameable excefi. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tbi State of Religion in England Toleration ^-^ 

The Catholics -^ The Clergy — The Puritans^ 
The Methodijis — Whitfield -^Sunday-^Anniver^ 
fury of the Martyrdom of Charles L — fakers 
'^AnabaptiJis^Deifm — The Reverend Mr. WiU 
Hams — - Suicide — Hon. Mr. Darner — Lord 
Clive-^The Jews—Do^or Falkon — The Philofo- 
pher's Stone — Linguet. 



VOLTAIRE obfervcs that, if there was 
only one religion in England, defpotifm 
would infallibly cnfue : — if there were but 
two, adds he, they would cut one another^! 
throats ; but as fuch a number of fefts are there 
tolerated, who worfhip the Supreme Being in fo 
many different manners, a holy enthuftafm never 

troubles 
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troubles their minds, and they live in quiet and 
tranquillity. This remark is undoubtedly juft j 
and the tumult in 1780, in which the name of the 
proteflant religion was m^de ufe of as a pretence, 
proves nothing to the contrary. 

The legislative power has reduced the princi- 
ples of toleration to a fyftem which feems to have 
attained the higheft degree of perfedion ; and it 
ought to be remarked to the honour of the 
Englifh parliament^ that at the moment when 
they were furrounded by a furious multitude, and 
the life of every member was in danger, no one 
propofed the repeal of the bill in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, which had occafioned the 
tumult. 

If the tenets of the cftablilhed faith were alone 
permitted, the people would foon groan under 
the preflure of flavery j for the king is head of the 
church, and in that capacity his power is un« 
limited. 

Perfecution, a praflice which the chriftians 
have borrowed from the jews, and which they 
have made ufe of againft them, will never, in all 
probability, take root in England. The prodigi- 
ous number of diffenters i the liberty with which 

mankind 
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mankind are there allowed to think and to aft 
as they pleafe ; their intercourfe»wilh foreign na- 
tions, which is the fource of their riches j and a 
thoufand other confiderations, all tend to eftablifli 
that toleration to which the kingdom owes it» 
grandeur, its opulence, and its profperity. 

It may not be improper to quote here a cele- 
brated faying of lord Chcfterficld's to a monk at 
Rome, The holy zealot having affurcd him that 
he was about to make a voyage to England, witb 
the fole view of converting the inhabitants to the 
catholic faith, and that hi was nady tafuffer evtrf 
thing fur thffale cf rdigUn : ** You will be too 
** late, my good father," replies the carl: ^^itis in 
^* vain that you are {blicitous to obtain the crown 
** of martyrdom ; alas ! my ungrateful country* 
** men beftow it now no more.** 

To obtain any employment under the govern- 
ment, it is neceffary to take the oaths of fupre- 
macy and allegiance ; but as the catholics either 
cannot or will not take them, they are deprived 
of a great many advantages, and excluded from 
a number of offices, to which their birth and their 
merts fully entitle them. 

The firft and mod ancient family in England 

Is 
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is in this predicament : it is that of Howard, of 
which the duke of Norfolk is the head ; to this 
title the office of hereditary marflial of England 
is attached : his religion, however, not only pre- 
cludes him from executing the duties of this high 
employment in perfon, but alfo from taking bis 
feat in the Houfc of Peers *. 

The catholics in England have their biftiops 
as well as the proteftants : tbefe commonly rcfide 
in London, and live on eleemofynary contribu- 
tions. Among thefe titular prtlztts there is an 
archbifhop of Canterbury, who is their head. 
In the year 1778 there were forty thoufand mem- 
bers of the church of Rome in the capital; t 
doubt whether there are at prefent fo many in all 
the other parts of the kingdom, as the chapels of 
the foreign minifters attra£t prodigious num- 
bers to the metropolis. There are a great many, 
however, in Lancafhire, StafFord(hire, and Suf- 
fex. 

Notwithftanding the clergy of the church of 
England have large incomes, and its dignitaries 

• Since our author wrote, lord Surry, now a member 
of the church of England, has fuccecded to the dukedom 
of Norfolk, 

livo 
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live in great magnificence, they are but very 
little refpedlcd by the people. The rcafon is 
evident. The various fefl:s that prevail in 
that iiland, weaken the interefts of religion in 
general, and infpire but little efteem for thefe 
ecclefiaftics, who live, for the moft part, ac- 
cording to their own caprice, 'The exceflca 
alfo, and the depredations they commit, 
leflcn the refpeft that their facred funfiion 
ought to infpire. Soon after the execution 
of Dr. Dodd for forgery, another prieft was 
punifhed for debauching young girls from ten 
to twelve years of age, whom be had been 
employed to inftruft in the principles of morality 
and religion* 

It is common to fee clergymen fight duels j 

I Ihall fay nothing of their drunkennefs, and a 
thoufand other fcandalous vices which they prac- 
tifc without ihame. They are often imprifoned 
for debt.; and it is only twenty years ftnce, that 
they ufed'to adminifter one of the moft aweful 
ceremonies of religion, for a mere trifle* 

They do not now celebrate claodeftine mar- 
riages : formerly it was not neceflary to run to 
Scotland to marry againft the will of parents and 
guardians 5 a number of i¥(etGhe$ wctt xeady at 

aU 
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til times of the day to bellow the nuptial bene-' 
diftion for the fum of two -fliilUngs. When one 
of ihem had pawned his gown — a circumfrance 
not at all uncommon — he .ufed to officiate in a 
brown or grey coat^ an J tic the happy pair as 
firmly together as a pixlutc clothed in his pontifi- 
cal veftments, and adminiftcriog the ceremony at 
the altar of his cathedral. 

The church of England is governed -by two 
archbifliops and twenty- four bifhops. The arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, who is the chief, is at the 
fame time primate of England^ and rAnk$ next to 
the princes of the blood. He has twenty-one 
bifhops under him j the remaining three are fuf- 
fragans of the archbifliop of York. All thefe 
.prelates fit in the Houle of Peers, and are com- 
monly devoted to the interefts of the court. It 
is very ur^common to fee them take part in the 
political debates, even if they are eloquent, for 
fear of expofing their dignity, which the peers in 
oppofition would not, perhaps, have the modefly 
to refpc<a^ 

Aj the clergy in all ages, and among all peo- 
jde, could never brook contradi6^ion ; and as this 
prerogative, which they arrogate to ihemfelves, is 
BOt alkwed in England, they have very wilely 

refolvcd 
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tefolved to remaia filent, and be altogether paf« 
five in parliament. 

In the ages of barbarity and ignorance a law 
was enacted in favour of the church, equally 
fingular and ridiculous ; and as it formed one 
of the privileges of a numerous and powerftil 
body, it would be very difficult, even now, to re- 
peal it. At the time when the civil and ecclefi-^ 
aftical ftates formed two feparate and diftl^f): 
bodies, and when none but the priefthood had 
any knowledge of learning, if a culprit was able 
to decypher a few of the Gothic charafters in 
which the Bible was then written, he was aU 
• lowed to efcape from punifhment. 

As every one is able to read at this enlightened 
period, the penal ftatutcs have now always a 
claufe, excluding the benefit of clergy. 

The principles of toleration adopted by the 
Englilh, account for the little zeal difplayed by 
them in making profelytes to their religion. 

Scarce a fingle miffionary is to be met with in 
ail their immenfc territories in Afia. There arc 
only a few method ifts, and fome anabaptifts, led 
thither by enthufiafm. 

The 
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The laws oblige every fliip navigated by a 
hundred men to carry a clergyman with them j 
this is ftri£Hy obferved in all the king's fliips ; 
the Eaft India company, however, regarding the 
church as a very unprofitable part of a cargo, take 
only ninety- nine men on board, and thus evade 
theftatute. That opulent body never trouble them- 
felves about religion -, for throughout all Bengal 
there is neither church nor chapel • 

The puritans are properly nothing elfe but 
Calvinifts ; for all their ceremonies and princi- 
ples are founded on the dofirines of that re- 
former. The French proteftants, however, do 
not join in their communion, but, as in Germany, 
follow their own liturgy, and perform divine fer- 
vice to this day in the French language. Their 
countrymen are ready to conclude from thence, 
that to reftore fo many thoufands to their native 
foil, the free exercife of their religion is only 
wanting. I doubt, however, whether fuch a to- 
leration would make any impreffion on the r/- 
fugees in England or Holland, and far left on 
thofe who refide in Germany. 

The methodifts form a very numerous body : 
Whitfield was their founder. He was a man of 
profound knowledge and inflexible virtue^ and 

hai 
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has only died a few years fincc. It was cuftom- 
airy with him to preach in the moft frequented 
fireets and fquares in London. His intention 
was, to reform and purify the morals of his fel- 
low-citizens. The novelty of his fermons, and 
the place where he delivered them, always pro- 
cured him a numerous auditory. The clergy 
were alarmed, and all the pulpits refounded with 
imprecations agaihft this man, who was defcribed 
as at once a fool and a fanatic. From that mo- 
ment the people began to perfecute this zealous 
reformer, wherever he had the courage to appear. 
To outrage he oppofed fweetnefs of temper and 
invincible patience ; and, by means of this fage 
condud, multiplied the number of his adherents. 
People of diftinftioHi who vifited him from curi- 
oiity, often became his difciples. 

His fobriety and difcretion were very remarH- 
•able : his honefty alfo was unimpeachable j for 
he diftributed, with a fcrupulous exaftnefs, the 
alms that w.cre confided to his care. At length, 
being incapable of adminiftering the duties of 
his miffion to fuch immenfe crowds as attended 
5iim daily, he called in the afliftance of fome of 
his friends, and particularly of the celebrated Mr. 
Wefley. Soon after he built a church in the 
neighbourhood of Moor-fields, called The Tabcr- 

VoL, I, I nacle. 
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naclei which is ftlll held in high eftiination by hit 
followers ; many of whom have erefled houfcs in 
the neighbourhood. 

Whitfield went four times to America to 
preach this dodrine, and was amply rewarded for 
his zeal. If ever the chief of a feS merited the 
efieem of -a phllofopher, it is without contradic* 
tion this lingular man. Without being impel- 
led by ambition, or avarice, to carry on his pro- V 
je£tcd reformation, he remained till his laft mo« S 
jncnt faithful to his aim j which was, to make 
mankind better by means of a purer fyftem of 
morals* 

It is eafy to perceive froto the fH/gff^ with 
which the Engli/h perform the duties of their 
religion, that they are very little impreffed by a 
fenfe of its avfulnefs. Even in a collegiate 
church, when they are ihaunting in full choir, the 
cold, inanimate^ and fometimes irreverent manner 
in which they acquit themfelves, fhocks the feel- 
ings of a ftranger. 



I 



The clei^y and the laity who wifh to pafi for 
good chriftians, feem to think that abftaining 
from all work and worldly affairs on a Sunday 
entitles diem <q fiicb denomination. This Judai- 

cal 
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cal and popular cuftotn is fupported hy a ftatvte 
which was ena£led when puritanifm was in full 
vigour, and which has not a little contributed to 
that gloomy taciturnity which forms fuch a 
confpicuous feature in an Englifhman's charac- 
tcr. 

The above law prohibits the amufements of 
mufic and dancing on the only day when the 
tradefmai^or mechanic has time to divert him* \J 

felf. 

tVe cannot but deplore the weaknefs of hu- 
man nature on beholding great and enlightened ' 
men becoming the zealous partizans of ridiculous 
and even pernicious cuftoms. The learned Dr. 
Johnfon was fo attached to this in particular, that, 
on hia^ death-bed, he conjured Sir Joflma Rey- 
nolds to grant hini one requeft t-rlTie Englifli 
Apelles promifed his aiTent^and found it to be— 
** That he would not paint on a Sunday.** 

The pulpit is often made ufe of in the capital 
to infinuate and propagate political principles. 
The court party generally make ufe of this me- 
thod, which is notwithftanding always hurtful to 
their interefts. The clergy on fuch occafions are 
invariably led by the hope of preferment : no one, 
1 2 ' however. 
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however, Is duped by their conduft. When they 
confine themfelves to flibjeds in which politico 
are not concerned, they are for the moft part 
beard with attention. 

Soon after the earthquake at Lifbon, they de- 
clainied againft mafquerades, an4 occafioned the 
abolition of that fpecies of amufement for nnany 
years. 

By proving that inoculation was an ufefut 
and a neceflary operation, they brought it^ into 
fafliion : they even went fo far as to intereft 
the confclence of parents, and make it appear a 
duty. 

All fafts are appointed by the king, as head 
of the church. Thofe days are not fo folemn as 
Sundays: they, are, however, literally penitent 
itary to the poor, who by nocans of them are 
prevented from procuring food for their wives 
and children. 

The anniverfary of the unfortunate Charles L 
which is celebrated pn the 30th of January, has 
now degenerated into a mtre farce. Wilkes once 
alTerted in the Houfe of Commons, that this day 
was the moft glorious in the annals of his 
couiitry ! 

I beg 
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r beg leave to obferve here, that the opinions 
concerning any monarch of modern times have 
never been fo contradidlory, as in refpeft to that 
Ibvercign, Among many^ he paffes as a ftate 
criminal who merited his fate : the greater num- 
ber, however, revere him as a faint who was the 
innocent vi6lim of a party compofed of fanati" 
cal and ambitious men* 

The famous Hume has not a little contributed, 
in his Hiftory of England, to propagate this latter 
opinion. The end he propofed was undoubtedly 
to facrifice the public confidence, of which every 
biftorian ought to be ambitious, on the altar of 
riches and preferment. At the reign of Elizabeth 
he leaves tlie right road, and ceafes to follow the 
track of truth. Thofe who wifti to inveftigaic 
the hiftory of that country undec the govern- 
ment of the houfe of Stuart, can follow no bet- 
ter guide than Rapin de Thoyras ; an impartia^l 
writer, who has proved all his affertions by au- 
thentic documents, and by that means acquired 
and maintained an extraordinary degree of repu* 
tation in Englaiid. 

Butif we will fuppofc for a moment that the 

innocence of Charles is only imaginary, it muft 

be allowed that a free people, who have eftablifhed 

I 3 certaia 
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certain principles of their own concerning the 
laws and the rights of human nature, are alone ca- 
pable of judging whether, in fuch a cafe, a head 
encircled by a royal diadem merits the batchet 
of an executioner. The philofopher of another 
country can only think in his clofet on this tragi- 
cal and memorable event. 

I now return to my fubjeft. The Quakers in 
England, twenty years ago, amounted to (hcty 
thoufand : they are not fo numerous at prefcnt* 
The young men, in-whom religious fervour is not 
fo ardent as formerly, abjure a faith which ex- 
cludes them frpm all employments and dignities* 
The young women, too, arc by it limited in their 
ambition, with regard to marriage; and their 
Vanity is not a little mortified, with^refpcS to 
idrefs, which it fo natural to their age and {ex. 
As they cannot ufe fancy colours, nor wear pow* 
der, feathers, ribbands, nor jewels, they ufually 
wear the deareft ftuflfe : this does not, however, 
compenfate for what they lofe in regard to other 
parts of their apparel. 

The coats of the men are generally without but- 
tons and without plaits ; the hats are alfo large 
and round : many, however,* negleft all this, and 
appear like other people. The raofj zealous of 

" . I ^ ' the 
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the fcft arc thofe only whoftill prefcrvc an out- 
WArfd diftinftion: their averfion to oaths and 
cri(][iinal profccutiQns is a characleriftic commoa 
to all. 

The Icgiflative power has been exceedingly in- 
dulgent towards them. Their folcmn affirmation 
is admitted in every cafe where the life or liberty 
of the fubjca is not intereftcd. One never fees 
a quaker the profecutor in a criminal aftion. 
Their avcrfion to war is fo great, that, during the 
invafion of the favagcs of Pennfylvania in 1775, 
they allowed their country to be ravaged, and 
their felloCy-citizens to be maflacred^ without 
chooiing to revenge them» They remained deaf \ 
to all their calamities and misfortunes; and It \ 
,was not.tilldefpair had taken poiTeiHon of their { 
. Ibuls, and the dead bodies of their ilaugbtered | 
.brethren had been expofed before the ftate-houlb / 
at Philadelphia, that the quakers confehted to 
take up arms. 

The Anabaptifts decrea(c in numbers, and for 
the very fame reafon as the quakers. They do 
not zffcA to diftinguifh themfelves from the reft 
of mankind by the originality of their drefs, 
manners^ or language. 

14 It 
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It is at Chelfea, a village beautifully fituated 
on the banks of the Thames, whcrc^thcir princi- 
pal place of worlhip is ; they have alfo feveral 
others in London. 

Notwithftanding the prodigious number of 
difFerent perfuaiions in England, diifm makes a 
rapid progrcfs. The reverend Mr. Williams, in 
the year 1776*; formed the relblution of eftablifli- 
ing a new feft. In confequence of this,^ he 
hired a chapel in the metropolis, and procured a 
great number of fubfcribers. This hardy at- 
tempt made much noife. Two letters,. one from 
the late king of Prufiia, and the other written by 
Voltaire to this clergyman, in which thefe two 
great men bcftowed many praifes on his undertak- 
ing, helped to make the attempt ftill more remark- 
able. As this projedor joined fome talents to 
a great knowledge of the world, he put in prac- 
tice every fcheme to eftablilh his enterprife 
One might then fee a circumftance before unex- 
ampled in the annals of mankind : a numerous 
afTembly compofed of people of all religions 
united under one head, laying afide all manner 
of myfteries and ceremonies, and adoring the 
God of the univerfe in copcert. The fervice bad 
fomething in it very engaging on account of its 
fimplicity j but its famcnefi was not fufficientljr 

fafcinating 
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fiifcinatlng to mankind in general. To the di\ft it 
was, however, too ceremonious ; bccaufc it is very 
difficult 10 perfuade . him of the utility of any 
form of worflii p whatever* 

In fine, the fcheme failed. Thefc meetings have 
jiot been held for fome years paft ; and the chapel 
18 now become a conventide for methodifts. WiL- 
Jiams has publifhed his liturgy. It is an excellent 
work ; has had much fuccefsi and is ftiU read with 
pleafure. 

Deifm is in a great degree the caufe of fuicide— * 
a crime at prefent fo common in England. The 
Engliib have adually a form of prayer^ in which 
they befeech God to banifh from die hearts of 
his fervants fuch a frightful temptation ! 

The crime, however, is as frequently committed 
at Paris as in London; a circumftance which 
proves very forcibly to me, that this epidemi- 
cal diforder proceeds lefs from the climate and 
the ufe of fea-coal fires, than we imagine on the 
continent. The EngliOi view it as a difeafe of 
the foul, which, far from defcrving reproach, ought , 
rather to excite compaffion. The punifhnienr, 
which, to the di%race of reaibn, is ftill in many 
countries attached to felf--mnrder9 never reftrains 
I 5 defpair^ 
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defpair, which mocks if, but falls wholly onln* 
nocent and affliAed families. 

This malady (for I can call it no other) of- 
ten gives occafion to the moft fingular fcenes. 
I one day beheld an ill-drefled man, with a coun* 
tenance diftorted by a thoufand paffions^ who 
walked backwards and forwards on the baluf^ 
trade of Blackfriar<-bridge» and feemed to be in 
the moft profound reverie. The danger that he 
was expbfed to, foon made him remarked, and 
occafioned great inquietude to the paflengers. 
One perfon having urged him to defcend, he made 
no anfwer : at length fome of the fpe&ators be* 
coming more preffing in their entreaties, he aiked 
one of them if he would do him a favour. On 
being anfwered in the afErmative, he befooght 
him. to find out a certain perfon, whofe dwelling 
he defcribed with the utmoft exafknefs, and re* 
count to him what he had feen.— With theft 
' words he leapt into the Thames* 

The condu& of the honourable Mr. Damer, 
only fon to lord Milton, was ftill more extra- 
ordinary, and gave rife to a thoufand melancholy 
xefie£lions.' Young, handfome, tenderly beloved 
by his father, nearly adored by the ladies, and 
with all the hoAOurs ftnd dignities of the ftate 

witbiA 
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Within his reach, he conceived a fuddcn di%uft 
to life. 

Having repaired to a bagnio, he commanded ] 
twelve of the moft handfomc women of the 
town to be brought to him, and gave orders that 
they (hould be fuppli«d with all manner of deli- 
cacies. Having afterwards bolted the door, he 
made them undrefs one another, and, when naked, 
requeftcd them to amufe him with the moft vo- 
luptuous attitudes. About an hour afterwards he 
difmiifed them, loaded with prefents, and then, 
drawing a piftol from his pocket, immediately 
put an end to his exiftence. This happened in the 
year 1776. . 

It is mortifying to reflefl that this hatred to 
exiftence fhould have taken poiTeffion of the mind 
of fo great a man as lord Clive, who alfo tcrmi- 
nated his glorious career with his own hand* 
It is neither his rank nor his immenfe riches, but 
his great abilities and his extraordinary exploits 
in Afia, which make him appear great in my 
eyes. I am convinced that this nobleman, 
as a general and ftatefman, would have been 
equally eminent in Europe as in Alia. 
Let it be remembered, however, that I fpeak of 
nothing but his talents, as I am very careful of 
I 6 fi^yiog 
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•faying csocb about hit private charafter. If Act 
clamours of plundered and oppreiTed Indians and 
Europeans had nerer reached front the borders of 
the Ganges to the banks of the Thames, his 
immenfe riches alone would have atteftcd his in- 
fatiable avarice. All his treafures, however, could 
not prevent a profecution aga^nft him, which 
expofed his chara&er to obloquy, and his con« 
du£t to obfervation; and which, by infenfibly 
augmenting the melancholy that had long preyed 
on his mind, precipitated that fatal refolution 
which delivered mankind from the fcourge of 
Afia. 



The Jew* are allowed in England, as well 
as in Holland, the free exercife of their religion; 
their numbers and their riches are therefore con- 
tinually augmenting. One is aftoniflicd at the 
prodigious difference between the Portuguefc and 
German Jews eftabliflied in that ifland. Drefs, 
language, manners, cleanlinefs, are all in favour 
of the former, who indeed can fcarce be dif- 
tinguifhed from Chriftian^. This extends even 
to their prejudices and their public worfhip : the 
features peculiar to the whole race are the .ohiy 
jpeculiarity that they have in common. 

The 
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The famous Toland, in the year 17 15, rectfm* 
mended the naturalization of this people ; a cir* 
cumftancc that actually took place in 1752, by 
means of an aft of parliament. However, the 
general difcontent of the nation> occaiioned by 
the German Jews (a clafs of men who may be 
looked upon as the very rcfufc of human nature}, 
obliged the legtflature to repeal it in the courle of 
the following year. 

All the children of Ifrael, who are obliged to 
quit Holland and Germany, take refuge in Eng- 
land, where they live by roguery : if they them- 
felves do not Ileal, they at leaft help to conceal 
dnd to difpofe of the plunder. They are there- 
fore fo much hated in England, that the honedy 
of their Portuguefe brethren cannot weaken the 
unfavourable impreflion which fuch ^ band of 
robbers has occaiioned. 

There is a per(bn of this nation called Carn 
Chenul Falk, but better known by the name of 
Dodtor Falkon, who for thirty years has been 
famous for his cabaliftical difcoveries. He lives 
in a large houfe ; is attended by a fmall number 
of domeftics; is engaged in no manner of bufr* 
nefs; andgires away a great deal of money to 
the poor. When he goes out^ which is indeed 
3 but 
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f>Qt feldom, he is always clothed in a long robe^ 
which agrees very well with his flowing beard, and 
noble figure. He is now in the 70th year of his 
age. I (hall not here recount the wonderful and 
incredible (lories told of this old man. It i» 
inoft probable that he is a very great chymift ; 
and that he has, in that occult fcience, made 
fome extraordinary difcoveries, which he does not 
choofe to communicate. A certain prince, who 
was very zealous in his fearch after the philof«* 
pher's ftone, (bme years ago wi(hed to pay him a 
vifit. Falkon, however, could not be prevailed 
upon to grant him an interview. 

It may be eafily imagined that, in a city like 
London, there, are a great number of weak 
people who may be ea(ily impofed upon. As 
the Englifli have a high opinion of the German 
alchymifts, the projeSors of that country often 
pretend to have found out the art of making gold» 
and dupe them of their guineas by means of this 
fiale trick. 

Magic, contented with exercifing its defpotifm 
within the ten circles of High Germany, has 
not as yet9 by a bold flighty attempted to crofs the 

ocean. 
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ocean. If this filly and ridiculous paifion wero 
ever to take root in England^ its etk&s would be 
rery uncommon in that country, where every 
thing is in extremes. 

In the year 1777, Linguct went to Londoh 
with the profeifed intention of reforming the na- 
tional character : he had, however, unfortunately 
negleded to learn the language. 

This Frenchman was always fond of para- 
doxes. His pride was flattered to fee certain ob« 
jeds in a different light from the reft of man- 
kind ; he had, in his own country, written a pane- 
gyric on the virtues of a Tiberius and a Nero— 
two monfters, who were a difgrace to human 
nature. He affirms, ^^ That England never pro- 
<( duced any one great man ; that its boafted 
*^ conftitution does not preferve liberty to the 
<' {ubjeSt ; that the inhabitants are not in- 
** duftrious ; that their navy is contempti- 
*^ ble ; that their failors are both ignorant and 
'< cowardly ^ and, laftly, that Garrick was a bad 
« aftor." 

Under pretence that he was afraid of being 
perfecuted by the Englifli government, this 

fingulac 
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.fingular- man fuddenly difippeared, and re- 
turned to his ungr%itefiil tountrymeit, who re- 
compenfed his patriotifm with a lodging in the. 

Baftile. 
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Fuhlic Splrit'^Natlonal CbaraiiiriJiUs'^Hofpttdli 
^^GintralWolf^-^Thi Duke de Nivitmois — C^w/- 

• r^ifify of the EngUJb Ladies — Maria Tberefa-^ 
herd Tjrcotmel'^Lerd Chatbam. 



ONE of the mod; diAinguifhing charao- 
tcriftics of the Engliih is ihtiv public fpirit % 
a virtue • unknown in any other country, and 
which no other language than theirs is able to ex« 
prefs. This pafHon confifts in the aftive zeal of 
every individual, to co-operate towards the gene- 
ral good : the very loweft of the people poflefs it 
in a very fextraordinary degree. 

Dniring the American war, many common fat- 

lors 
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lors refufcd the bounty that was offered by 
parliament, and entered into the navy from 
mere attachment to their country. I have 
known feveral poor people, who, at a general 
election, have remained deaf to the moft lucra- 
tive offers, and referved their voices for thofe 
who, by their patriotifm and their talents, were 
moft capable of ferving the (late. 

The great number of public foundations every 
where to be met with, prove in an eminent de* 
gree the warmth of this national virtue. With- 
out mentioning either the naval hofpital of 
Greenwich, or the miliury eftablifhment at Chel* 
fea, which rival royal palaces in magnificence^ 
London contains a prodigious number of public 
edifices which are regulated with aflonifhing 
order. St. Bartholomew's hospital alone can ad- 
mit 5000 patients at one time. Bedlam, which 
JB appropriated to the cure of madnefs, is cele«> 
brated for its conveniencies, and the attention 
which is paid to the unfortunate wretches who 
happen to be affliSed with that terrible malady. 
At the gate are two flatues, executed by an Eng- 
lifh artifl, of the name of ♦ Cibber, which may 
be reckoned among the few excellent fpecimena 

• Fath«r to Collcy Cibber. 

of 
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of fculpture which England has produced. Ooe 
of thcfc rcprefents a wretch abforbed in the moft 
profound melanchojy ; the other, a defpcrate 
maniac loaded with chains. Thcfe two figures 
are executed with fo much expreffion, that they 
may difpute the pahn with the firft performances 
in Wcftminflcr-abbey. 

In regard to works of national munificence, 
and public utility, the court party and the op« 
pofition conftantly unite. Even in places of di« 
verfion, the Englifh endeavour to excite patriot- 
ifm. The moft brilliant adions of fome of the 
moft famous of their generals are reprefented in 
the faloon at Vauxhall. It is thus that the me* 
mory of a Clivc, a Bofcawen, and an Amhcrft are 
immortalized i and that their fellow-citizens are 
inflamed, even in the V^cry lap of plcafure, with 
the noble emulation of rivalling their virtues. 

The fource of this lively intereft^ which every 
Englifhman evinces in the affairs of his country, 
proceeds from the idea, thai the very meaneft fub- 
]e& is benefited by the profperity of the common* 
wealth. This gives rife to the moft fingular 
cuftoms. After a vidory, they compliment each - 
other. The glory of a ^ate, of which every 
individual iis a lyember, ibmetimcs aflfeds them 
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in fuch a manner, that I have fcen perfons rer- 
inarkable for their phlegm, congratulate one 
Another with the utmoft tranfports of joy. 

It is not till become venerable by age, that 
the human eye, which obferves every thing too 
near it in a bad light, is at length accuftoihed* 
to fee things in their true point of view. Wc 
regard with an attachment bordering on enthufi- 
afm, the adions of the great men of antiquity^ 
and pay but a cold admiration to the fame ac« 
tions, when performed by our contemporaries. 
Of this the osMne of general Wolfe is a ftrikio^ 
example, 

Thofe who arc acquainted wiA the events of 
the war before the laft, muft recoUcdl that thir 
great man perifhed before Quebec in the arms 
of viftory ; but few, perhaps, know that to, 
him alone the glory of conquering Canada be^ 
longs. - 

Both the navy and army were agreed on the- 
propriety of raifing the ficge of Quebec,, which 
was deemed impregnable, Wolfe alone thought 
otherwife, and he was triumphant. In the midft 
of the a£tion, having received a mortal wound, 
he immediately fainted^ and was carried out of 

the 
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the field of battle. In the mean time the ene- 
my's line being broken, fome of the foldiers em- 
ployed in attending him called out, ^* They fly.'* 
Thefe words, as it were, penetrating to his very- 
foul, recall him to life ; he opens his eyes, ami 
aflcs with great eagernefe, ^< Who fly ?*' — " The 
^* French." " Then God be praifed!" he replied, 
—and immediately expired. 

Epamlnondas in the fame manner died in- ' 
yoking the gods for viftory with his laft 
breath; 

The duke of Nivernois, who went Into Eng- 
land in the year 1762, in quality of ambafTador 
extraordinary from the court of Verfailles, to fign 
the peace betwixt England and France, experi- 
enced the efFcfts of the national fpirit in a very 
uncommon manner. The firft night after his 
arrival, having flept at Canterbury, the matter 9f 
the inn thought that he ought not to let flip fuch 
a good occafion of making a long bill. ** A no- 
**« bleman," fays he, ** of fo elevated a rank, 
^^ charged with the reconciliation 'of two great 
<* nations after a bloody war, will not fignalize 
** his entry into the kingdom by a difpute with 
*^ a tavern-keeper about a reckoning.'* He ac- 
cordingly demanded fifty guineas next morning- 

for 
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for a night*! lodging. The impudence of the 
charge aftonifhed his grace ; who paid it, how* 
evefi without hefitation, continued his journey, 
and foon forgot the petty impoiition, leaving the 
inn-keeper in raptures ; who, thinking that the 
whole affair was a fecret» plumed himfelf upon 
his management. 

The inhabitants of Canterbury, however, 
happening to hear of the circumftance, notwith- 
flanding their natural antipathy to the French, 
were feized with indignation, and thought that 
the national honour was concerned in the puni(h- 
ment of it. In confequence of this, the iirfl peo- 
ple in that city aflembled together, and befought 
the duke to bring the delinquent to jufiice. The 
ambaffador thanked them for their intentions, 
but would not hear of a profecution. Thefe 
gentlemen, therefore, refolved to punifli him 
themfelves. The inn, kept by this fellow, was 
the larged and beft frequented in the whole 
town J 'the refort to it was prodigious ; the 
neighbouring gentlemen held their clubs and af- 
femblies in that place. On being informed of 
this circumftance, they all with one accord 
determined never to enter the houfe any 
more. The landlord put every fcheme in 
pra£bce to bring back his cuftomcrs i but they 
^ wert 
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were deaf to his prayers and entreaties. In tbis 
ikuatioQ he was aflailed by his creditors, and in 
a few months experienced all the horrors of 
poverty. He died fome years afterwards in 
London, where he had reiided in the fituation 
of a waiter. 

Such circumftances of national fpirit are not 
uncommon in England : they are, however, relat- 
ed to us in Germany in fuch a fantafiical manner, 
that, inftead of excitiqg fentiments of admiration^ 
they only occafion us tp fmile. 

The generous refolution of the Englifli Ia« 
dies in 1742, is an anecdote extremely well 
known. The misfortunes of MariaThcrcfaaffcded 
them fo deeply, that they unanimoufly refolved to 
difpofe of their jewels, and fend her imperial ma* 
jefty the produce of them, to help her to carry on 
the war againft her enemies. They accordingly 
opened a fubfcription. The old duchefs of MarU 
borough gave 20,000 1. and the fum total 
amounted in a few days to 1 00,000 1. fterling. 
The emprefs, however, refiifed the offer, and in 
a moft affedling letter, after returning her thanks 
for their generous intentions, obferved, that it was 
the affiftance of the whole nation, and not that of 
individuals, that her majefty could accept of. 

% ' If 
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If this magnanimous condu^ of a few women 
iifho knew nothing of Maria Thcrefai but her 
misfortunes, had happened fome centuries ago, it 
would at this day be the objeft of our admiration 
and aftonithment : it made the mod lively im- 
preiCon on the mind of the emprefs queen. 

Strangers, and more particularly the French^ 
are pleafed to ridicule the intcrcft which the 
Engliih take in regard to political tranfadions i 
this tafte appears to them extremely foolifh. 

Lord Tyrconnel, a, nobleman of Irifh extrac- 
tion, but who, being born and educated in 
France, ^had of courfe adopted their manners, 
their fa(hi6ns, and their maxims, when he was 
thirty years of age vifited England for the firft 
tim*. As he underftood the language extremely 
well, he was obliged to hear political difcuffions 
wherever he went ; fo that his averfion to this 
fubjeft foon amounted to an infurmountable dif- 
guft. At laft, refolved to divert himfelf without 
being eternally plagued about ftate affairs, he re- 
pairs to a bagnio, and invites fome females to fup 
with him ; he had, however, fcarcely taken his 
place at table when thefe female politicians be- 
gan alfo to difcufs parliamentary queftions. His 
lordfhip in vain attempted to give anodier turn 

to 
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to the converfation ; — it had too many charms 
for thcfe nymphs to be dropped fo eafily j they 
always returned to the fubjed, till at laft this 
frenchified Irlfhman, lofing all patience, left them 
in a paiEon, and next day returned to France. 

It is feldom or never that an Englifhman 
unites the character of a minifter with that of a 
patriot. The prodigious power, and the facih'ty 
with which they are enabled to amafs aftohifhing 
riches, generally make the minifters forget thofe^ 
principles, which, by giving them popularity, 
raifed them to eminence. 

Would it be imagined that in a kingdom 
where the power of the fovereign is reftrained, 
that of his minifters (hould be more extenfive 
than in moft defpotic governments ? This is, 
however, the cafe in England, where the king, 
according to the principles of the conftitution^ 
can do no wrongs and where thofe whom he 
employs are obliged to be anfwerable for every 
thing. They not only influence parliament; 
the honours, the dignities, the very treafure of 
the nation are confided to their care;— in fine 
they difpofe of every thing. It is fingular enough 
to fee a iimple efquire making dukes and earls 
at his pleafurc, bcftowing ribbands which he him- 

Vol. L K felf 
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iclf does not poffefs, and giving away employ- 
ments which are at once lucrative and certain, 
while the -duratioQ of bis own power depends 
entirely on the king's pleafure. 

Of all the ftj.tefmen whom England has pro- 
4uced9 no o&e was ever fo zealous a patriot as the 
immortal Chatham, who joined to extraordinary 
t^ents the pureft ' attachment to his country. 
Never was any Englifh niinifter fo mu h ho* 
noured with the public confidence ; and never 
was there fuch a happy concord between the. 
king, the parliament, and the people, as under 
his adminiftration. Alas, it was too Ihort for tlie 
%velfare of England I 

It is thought thiit, if he bad remained two 
years longef in office, the Amtrican war woijd 
never have happened, and the flourifhing fiiua- 
tion in which his country found herfclf in the year 
1762, would have been nothing more than a 
prefage of thatgloiy to which fhe would have 
afterwards arrived • 

During his adminiftration, all the power of 
the ftate appeared to be wholly centered in him, 
for his^affociatcs in the government feemed only 
£> many (ubaltcrns acting under his dirvdions. 

By 
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By his means Great Britain, with a degree of 
felicity u/icxamplcd before among any of the 
European nations, was triumphant in the courfo 
of one * year, in the four quarters of tho 
globe. 

France never had fo dangerous an enctny:— 
it was a principle with hifti to humble that for- 
midable power. 

He was not fond of a court ;*^ur]ng the time 
of peace, he could fcarce hide his averiion to it, 
as he was perfuaded that it was itnpoffible to be 
at the fame time the favourite of the fovereign 
and the friend of the people. 

Notwithftanding his infirmities, he neoir faiUd^ 
even towards the latter end of his life^ to pay the 
moft exa£t attention to his parliamentary duties: 
wrapjped up in flannels, and fupported by crutches, 
his voice was a terror to the miniftry. He may 
be truly faid to have died in the fervicc of his 
country \ having been feized with a mortal dif- 
temper in the midft of a fpeech in the Houfe of 
Peers^ in which he aflerted its deareft interefts. 

K 2 At 
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At the very laft moment of his life, bis mind 
%as occupied by the cares of patriotifm. Lord 
Camden was prefent at his difTolution. This 
aobleman was the intimate friend of the hero $ 
his integrity, his abilities, and an uniformity in 
principles had conciliated his efteeni and rendered 
bim worthy of it. Socrates at his laft hour phi- 
lofophiled with hih friends ; and thefe two great 
men convcrfed about ftate affairs at the very 
brink of eternity. At length, perceiving his 
death to approach^ the noble patriot, after lock- 
ing his friend's hands in his own, exclaimed 
** My dear Camden, fave my country ! ' The 
bcft proof that can bc-pven of the virtue of this 
great man, is the conTideration, that he was for 
many years prime minifter of Great Britain 
' without either becoming more rich, or more 
haughty, thao while a private gentleman. 

After his deceafe, the greateft honours were 
paid to his memory, the expences of his funeral 
difcharged by the public, and a large penfion af- 
figned to his family. His body was accom- 
panied to the grave by moft of thofe who, on ac- 
count of their birth, their rank, and above all 
their talents, might be reckoned die greateft men 
in the ftate. It was not a flight lofs that they 

deplored 
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deplored — every one was deeply afFefted ; even the 
fpedlators were in tears. Colonel Ba e, a cele- 
brated orator, and who in Lord Chatham's life-time 
had often oppofed his mealures, amidft the emo- 
tions of his grie', fnatching the banner o^ the 
deceafed earl from one of his domeftic*:, car- 
ried it with his own hand injto the church. 
When the corpfe was laid in the grave, the mar- 
quis of Landfdowne exclaimed, '* The fun of 
** England is now fet for ever." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Commerciofthe EngttJh^Tht F$aci of 1762—75^ 
• Duk9^ of Btdford-^Duc di Ch^ifiul'^Thi Mir^^ 
chanU'^ir Georgo Colbrooke'^Bank of Eng^ 
land. 



ALTHOUGH the principal natural produc- 
tions exported from England are only tia 
and coal, yet the inhabitants are the firft commer* 
cial nation in the world. It is to an excellent 
conftUution, wife laws, and an a£live and inde- 
fatigable genius, that this eminent advantage is ta 
t)C attributed. 

It is natural that the laft of thefe qualities^ 
joined to enterprife and prudence, fhould ex- 
tend its trade^ and add daily to its riches. From 

thi$ 
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• this alfo proceeds that fpirit of conqucff whicfir 
the EngHfh of the prefent age, and ttie Cartha- 
ginians of old> have interwoven in their commer- 
cial fyftem. This has never been the cafe with 
the Dutch; their acquifitions were entirely the 
efFedt of a happy conjunfturc of circumftances at 
a period when, with, arms in their hands, they 
were obliged to defend their liberties — nay, I 
may add their lives^ 

Since the time af Cromwelf, the real or pre- 
tended reafott for all their wars was commerce 
alone. They never have acceded to any treaty 
of peace fince the proteftorate of that great man^ 
(except the unfortunate one of 1783), which 
did not procure them forae inconteftable advan-- 
tages in favour of their trade* All their ftatef* 
men, however differently they may have thought 
in refpefl: to other mattcrsy have agreed unani- 
naoully Ln tliis great natipnal principle ; even la 
the moft critical fituations this was never forgot- 
ten : the reafon is indeed apparent ; it alone 
could make their adminiftr^tion popular, cover 
their blunders, and acquire them reputation. 

. If we are to believe the chevalier d'Eon, the 

' late duke of Bedford was one of thofe infamous- 

' ouuifters, who from venal motives- betrayed their 
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country to France, by the peace of 1762. There 
can be but little doubt concerning the juftice of 
this accuTation, as it came from a perfon who 
was at that very time charge d'afTaires, and mini- 
fter plenipotentiary from the court of Verfailles ; 
and who confequently had good opportunities of 
knowing the fad, and irnleed offered to give the 
xnoft convincing proofs of it. 

This nobleman, although he made no difficulty 
in felling his country for gold, was neverthelefs 
capable of an a£tion feemingly very great, but 
which had its. fource in fear; for although an 
£ngli(h minifter fhould defpife both the king and 
the parliament, he dare not brave the fury of the 
people. This dread of the people is a new proof 
of the excellence of their cohftitution. A cour- 
tier may be fUrrounded with honours, and rn- 
vtfted with dignities; but an open and upright 
condu£l alone can give him reputation and con- 
ciliate the favour of his fellow-citizens. 

The duke of Bedford, the richeft fubje£l in 
England, was fent in the year 1762 to Paris in 
quality -of ambaffador, to fign the peace. He 
was oppofed to the duke de Choifeul, and this 
nniverfal genius was evidently fuperior to him in 
regard to talents. The preliminary articles hav- 
ing 
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ing been figncd, were foon known in Paris, and 
the next morning an £ngli(h Jew requefted an 
audience of the duke of Bedford. This man, 
who had been for many years in Afia, made hrs 
grace ^enfibJe, that, from an ignorance of the 
trade and even the geography of that country, 
he had committed fuch grofs faults that the 
Eaft India company would lofe feveral thoufand 
pounds fterling yearly by his means, and that 
the treaty itfelf would be the occafion of new 
quarrels between ite two nations. 

The ambaffador faw that the Jew was in the 
right, and rcfolved inflantly to repair his fault. 
Having procured the new articles in writing, 
he immediately departed for VerfaiJles, and 
befought the duke to have them acceded to. 
•* I did not diink»** oSfcrvcd Cholfcul, " that I 
" had been negociaring with a novice in politics, 
** but with the minifter of a powerful nation, 
** who knew the validity of a treaty figned with 
" his own hand." The duke of Bedford replied 
to this reproach with all the bolJnefs and noble 
franknefs of a true Engl ifh man. ** You arc in 
** the right— I am but a novice, and not an cx- 
•* perienced mmifter. I have erred t trough ig* 
** norance ; but I (hall not by a bafe treafoa 
^ aggravate the fault which I have committed, 

«* for 
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" for to be filcnt in a cafe of this importance 
** would be aSually to merit the name t f a trai- 
** tor. Choofc therefore for youfel — etther 
** confeot to make the propofed alteraiion which 
** 1 ha e mentioned to you, or 1 (hail inftantly 
** depart and lay my head at the mercy of" the 
*' Eug'.fti parliament.'* 

A peace was then abfolutely neceffary for 
France : the duke de Choifeul agreed to fome 
of the propofitlons } and, if we may believe re- 
pcrt) the negociation was hafiened by a pre* 
fenu 

The profcffion of commerce is highly efteemed 
in England, and is honoured and confldered aa 
the fource of all the wealth of the ftate. A 
merchant may become a juftice of the peace, or 
a member of parliament; in fine, he may afpire 
to the fiift dignities, provided his talents cor- 
refpond with his ambition. 

Even tradefmen are held in fome degree of 
refpeft, and indeed feem entitled to it both by 
their behaviour and their riches. Some of them 
are exceedingly affluent. I myfelf know that 

th« 



the late duke of Ncwcaftle owed his butcher nd 
lefs than 1 1,000 1. at one time. 

The love of convenience, to which the Eng» 
]5ih are fo much attached, makes them confide 
their cafli to the care of a banker. Not only 
merchants, but alfo wealthy people in private 
life, and fometimcs even the public offices, de- 
pofit their money in this manner. There were 
forty -eight banking houfes in the metropolis 
in the year 1784, 

The eminent merchants alfo open accoutits^ 
with the bank of England, which receives 
tnore than half the ready money in the 
kingdom, and in return circulates its owa 
paper. 

None but very rich people ever become bankers i 
of thefe two, three, or four, generally aflbciate 
together, and depofit a large fum of money 
to anfwcr the neceflary demands. The duke 
of Marlborough generally keeps 15, or':^o,oooL 
in the hands of Child ; Drummond of^en has 
ioo,oooL,fterling belonging to the Admiralty and: 
War-office* 

About 
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About twelve years fince Sir George Col- 
brooke exhibited a wonderful example of that 
thirft after wealth, with which fome men are 
fo unfortunately curfed. This gentleman was a 
member of parliament, the flrft banker in Lon- 
don, and for many years chairman of the Eaft- 
Iiidia company. He gave great entertainments, 
kept a numerous retinue of fervants, and could 
command any fum of money. Would it bc^ 
imagined that fuch a man could ever be ruined 
by a fpeculaiion upon alum ? If is a£tually a 
fa<ft, that having attempted to monopolife this 
article, and by that means acquire a new ac-> 
cellion to his immenfe fortune, he failed iti 
hts projefl, and became a bankrupt. His 
po^'crty was at length fo great that he was obliged 
to folicit fupport from that very company whofe 
affairs he had formerly diredled with unbounded 
fway. 

Having obtained wfth fome difficulty an an- 
nuity of two hundred per annum, he went to 
France and lived for many years at Boulogtie. 

On the commencement of the war, in the 
year 1778, the court of France, who had given 
orders for the departure of all the Englifti fron» 

that 
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that kingdom, were fo zSt&cd with his ca* 
taftrophe, that an exception was made in fa- 
vour of him and his family. 



The order and regularity which prevail in 
the bank of England are truly admirable. It 
is reckoned that the notes loft -annually by 
(hipwreck, fire and other accidents, pay all 
the expences of this great eftablifhment. The 
duke de Cjioifeul once attempted to ^ruin its 
credit; for fome days there was a continual 
demand upon it, and the directors taking 
fright, began to pay in filver, which was 
counted out very flowly by the clerks. The 
emiflaries of France every where prognofticated 
its downfal ; all England was alarmed : it was 
faved, however, by the public fpirit of the 
merchants, the piincipal of whom aflbciated 
together, and agreed to take ks notes in pay- 
ments. 

The Eaft India company keep their money 
in the bank of England, and have been known 
on the arrival of a fleet, to give a draft of 
160,000 1. fterling for the duties, on a fmall flip 
of paper* 

Soipe 
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Some years fince a Hertfordfliirc former ap- 
plied to one of the clerks of the bank for the 
loan of 8co 1. for a few days, on a note of 
io,cool. which he held in his hand, and 
offered to depofit with him. The, clerk re- 
-fuftd him, obferving that fuch a, thing was 
unufual, at the fame time offering either to 
pay him the whole amount in cafh, or exchange 
it for leffer notes. This, however, would not 
fatisfy the farmer, who ftill perfevercd.— What 
would have been done to a peafant in fuch a 
cafe, either in France or Germany ! He would 
have been beat by the domeftics, and then pulhed 
into the (Ireet. 

He may thank his ftars for having been 
lK>rn in England. Inftead of fuch treatment, 
at his owii requeft he was waited upon by Mr. 
Payne, one of the diredors, who inftantly lent 
him the money required. 

Having returned, according to his promife, 

at the end of eight days, and pundually repaid 

the fum which he had borrowed, on being 

aiked^ why he had fuch an attachment to that 

^ particular 
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particular note, he frankly replied, " Becanfc I 
** have the ftllow of it at home." 

Notwiihftanding it is extremely difficult to 
counterfeit a bank-note, more efpecially on ac- 
count of the water-mark, which is imprinted on 
the paper while making, yet the allurements 
ariiing from, fucceis have induced many to make 
the attempt. In the year 1 776, a great num- 
ber were iffued, in which the original was 
imitated with wonderful art. The fraud was 
not tlifcovered until notes to the amount of 
thiity-iix thoufand pounds fterling had been cir« 
culated among the public^ 

After prodigious trouble and expence, the 
l)ank at lad difcovered^ feized, and imprifoned 
the ingenious culprit. 

This circumftance gave occafion to an cveat, 
which puts human nature to the blufh ; it is, 
indeed, fo diabolically atrocious, that one would 
teadily believe it to be an anecd )te borrowed 
from the annaU of th^ infernal regions. 

The perfoo who had committed the forgery 
was of the name of Morton ; he was a young 
man of a reputable family, and as foon as ap- 

pwbended 
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prehended was carried to gaol, and being put 
in irons^ languifhed amidfl all the horrors natu- 
rally infpired by a criminal profecution. 

The governors of the bank were exceeding^ 
ly rejoiced, as they hoped, in the courfe of the 
trial, to difcover the whole of this myflerious 
affair, which levelled at the very fourcc of their 
credit. 

It was on this idea that a pretended friend of 
Morton's founded his infernal proje£l. This 
perfpn, whofe name was D — , repairs to the 
prifon, informs the young man how much he 
was affcfled with his unhappy deftiny, and af- 
fures him that he is difpofed to attempt every 
flratagem,to fnatch him from inevitable de- 
ftrudion. 

A friend in fuch a lituation is always wel- 
come. The prifoner, who expcfled nothing 
elfe than an infamous and fpeedy death, thinks 
- that he fees his guardian angel before him, and 
puts his deftiny^entircly in the power of the 
traitor, who in a (hort time, by means of money 
^nd ingenuity, accomplUhes his efcapc from the 
dungeon where he was confined. 

Every 
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Every thing being prepared for flighty Mor- 
ton next morning has the inexpreffihle iatUfBC-<i^ 
tion of feeing himfelf at liberty, and in the io^ 
minions of France.. He changes^ his name,. take» 
the road to Flanders, and amving at Brugts^ re«^ 
folves to rddde there. 

i 

D— in the mean time had not loft fight of 
his plan. He propofes to the bank, who were 
greatly embarrajQTed at the efcape of Morton, ta 
deliver him into their hands on condition of 
receiving the fum of 5000 1. as a reward. 

The governors thought that this was toe higfr 
a premium, and perhaps imagined, with great 
juftice, that a man who offered to betray his- 
friend for five thoufand pounds, would find no^ 
great reluftance in committing the fame villainy 
for one thoufand ; and he feeing that he could 
obtain^no more, at length gave his confent. 

In the meaiitime that pafiion which the Eng** 
lifli entertain fot their native country preyed 
fo violently on the mind of Morton, that all 
his wiflies pointed folely towards England. 

Four months were already elapfed, and he war 
fiill at Bruges ; from hence he had kept up a 
conftant correfgondence with P— , who from 
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timexto time had fent him fome trifling Fupplles 
of money, when he received the joyous news 
that he might now go back to England in fafety ; 
' as his family had fucceeded in the negociatioa 
^ith the bank, for that puVpofe. Thus what 
neither the fignature of all the governors, nor. 
the very word of the fovcreign himfelf could have 
accompliflied, was inftantly effected by a flmpla 
letter from his perfidious correfpondent.. , 

Full of a blind confidence in his deliverer amT 
benefafiof, who had defired him to return im* 
mediately, he arrives in London, and is ar« 
refted ; the profecution is immediately com<. 
menced, D — receives the reward of his treachery^ 
axul Morton was executed in a few day^ aftcr^ 
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